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BOOK II. 


CHAPTER IV. THE BUSINESS OF THE BOARD. 


Tue offices of the Terra del Fuegos 
Mining Company were situated at the 
corner of a court, wherein were located the 
business premises of many of those wealthy 
old City firms, described with such unction 
by the newspaper reporter as “our mer- 
chant princes.” It was probably in de- 
ference to the taste of the younger scions 
of these eminent firms, that the eourt had 
always a fringe, or selvage, of a sporting 
character; greasy varlets hung about its 
portals, rubbing their shoulders against the 
walls, and holding in their grubby hands 
strings or chains, at the other extremities 
| of which were various kinds of dogs, from 

the surly English bull, with his flattened 
nose and his curling under-hung lip, to 
the polite French poodle, all pink, and 
shorn, and curled, and apparently quite 
ready for the dance. The taste of the 
elder denizens of the court was probably 
consulted by the venders of the loqua- 
cious grey parrots and closely conferring 
_love-birds, who also hung about the neigh- 
bourhood; while the gorgeous pictures of 
sunsets and moonlights, and Swiss moun- 
tain and British sea, in all of which the 
_ quantity and quality of the colour were so 
_ Very much out of proportion to the size of 
the canvas, were publicly displayed for the 
entrapment of old ladies and gentlemen 
, who had been drawing their dividends at 
the Bank, or country cousins brought to 
, Stare at the Royal Exchange. 
| _ It was part of Mr. Delabole’s plan that 





| the offices of the Terra del Fuegos Com- 





pany should be in this particular position, 
situated in the very midst of the wealth 
and power of the City, but it was equally | 
part of his plan that in themselves they 
should be plain and simple, and by no 
means loud, glaring, or new. The name 
of the company was iuscribed on the wire 
blind in the lower room, in small tasteful 
letters, the brass plates on the door-jambs 
were simple and unpretending; the hall- 
porter was dressed in sober brown, a little 
relieved by red piping, and the messengers 
looked like well-to-do waiters. 

“We don’t want any fuss or flurry,” said 
Mr. Delabole, speaking on this point; “‘ we 
don’t beat drums or blow trumpets, like 
mountebanks vending their nostrums in the 
market-place; we don’t combine life in- 
surance with loans, like the Friendly 
Grasp opposite, or tout for banking busi- 
ness like the Deferred Depositors, a little 
lower down. We are a mining company, 
and not all the brass plates or polished fur- 
niture in the world would increase by one 
the yield of oitavas, or the value of the 
lode. No, the quicter we keep in that way 
the better!” Thus Mr. Delabole to his bro- 
ther directors, adding, “ The real publicity 
which we want is to be gained by adver- 
tising, by squaring newspaper proprietors 
and City correspondents, and fellows who 
go about and talk and earwig people. Put 
aside a certain sum for them, and go it!” 
And they went it accordingly. 

After dismissing his brougham, Philip 
Vane, preceded by the porter, who opened 
the doors for him, passed through the outer 
public offices, where a dozen clerks, some 
old, some young, but all of most respectable 
appearance, were bending over their desks, 
and entered an inner room, the glass half of 
the door of which bore the word “ private.” 
A large comfortable room, lit by a skylight, 
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the big square writing-table covered with 
decuments, tape-tied, docketed, and neatly 
arranged ; with several easy-chairs about, 
and a high standing desk in one corner. 
One of the walls was covered by a frame 
of maps, and over the mantelpiece hung a 
large and admirably executed photograph 
of the central shaft of the Terra del Fuegos 
mine, with smaller ones representing other 
portions of the works, natives in their min- 
ing dresses, the English engineers standing 
in a row, looking preternaturally grim and 
solemn, and very bulgy about the boots and 
hands, &c. Im the corner of the room 
stood a large square glass case, containing 
various specimens of the ore, each duly 
labelled, and standing opposite to this glass 
case, and apparently deeply interested in 
the examination of its contents, Philip Vane 
found Mr. Delabole. 

That gentleman turned at the sound of 
the opening door and nodded to his friend. 

“ You here already ?” said Philip Vane ; 
“there must be something particularly 
attractive in the worm line hereabouts, to 
bring such a bird from his nest so early.” 

“No,” said Mr. Delabole, “my early 
birdiness is rather due to the fact that I 
was feverish, and could not rest.” 

“Too much claret last night?” asked 
Vane. 

““ No,” said Mr. Delabole, “I think not, 
though I took a good deal of it, knowing 
the tap, as I have done for many years. 
I rather imagine that this confounded hot 
weather is knocking me up; I must run 
away somewhere and get change of air.” 

“ Not yet,” said Philip Vane, sharply, 
looking steadily at him. “ You must not 
go yet.” 

* Must not ?” 
his eyebrows. 

““ Must not,” repeated Vane. “There 
are, as you know, two or three affairs con- 
nected with this place now in the balance, 
and until they are settled you must 
not go.” 

“What a man of business he has _ be- 
come,” murmured Mr. Delabole, looking 
at his companion admiringly through his 
half-shut eyes. ‘‘ What energy, what in- 
dustry, what determination; and all for 
his friends too. No thought of himself in 
any one of his proceedings.” Then louder: 
‘You are perfectly right, my good fellow, 
I should not dream of leaving London 
until these matters were settled.” 

“Have you taken any further steps as 
regards Irving ?” 


said Mr. Delabole, raising 


steps as regards everybody! That is the 
one, and only one defect, my dear Philip, 
in you. Utterly unaccustomed to business 
during the early days of your life, you 
have now taken to it with am energy and 
relish marvellous to behold ; but your ideas 
on one point are a little antiquated. You 
don’t understand progress being made ex- 
cept in the regular routine; you transact 
your business with ledgers and day-books, 
and leaden inkstands, and long quill-pens, 
and very respectable, but confoundedly dull 
people for your clerks. Now I do my 
business in evening dress, at the Opera, in 
society, over a filet, a glass of claret, a 
woman’s fan! And yet I will back myself 
to make more way and get more influence 
after my fashion than you after yours.” 

“Very likely,” said Philip Vane, grimly. 
“T am sorry my way of doing business does 
not please you; but it can be altered of 
course. We need not keep any accounts at 
all; or such as we are compelled to have 
can be kept by comic clerks, chirping 
music-hall ditties over little account-books, 
gilt-edged and bound in Russia leather. 
Would that suit you ?” 

“No,” said Mr. Delabole, quietly, “it 
would not, nor does it ever suit me to be 
sneered at by—any one! Let us drop the 
subject.” 

Philip Vane saw that his companion was 
annoyed. There was scarcely another 
man in the world whom, prompted by his 
natural spirit of insolence, he would have | 
hesitated to affront, but he could not afford 
to quarrel with Mr. Delabole, and he knew 
it, so he changed his tone and manner in 
an instant. 

“T fancy that the hot weather has had 
something to do with all our tempers,” he | 
said, with a half-langh. “I know that | 
I am unstrnng and irritable to a degree, 
so I went for a long ride round the suburbs | 
last night, to try if I could not get some | 
freshness into me.” | 
‘** You were alone ?”’ asked Mr. Delabole, || 
looking at him steadily. 
* Quite alone.” 

“1 am glad of it,” said Mr. Delabole. 
“Tt would not do to be playing any pranks 
just now. I expected to find you on duty 
in Harley-street.” 

“No, I was asked, but on the whole I 
thought it better not to go. It is a little 
too soon to afficher the affair so publicly. 
Don’t you agree with me ?” 

“Are you perfectly certain of your 
position ?” 





““ My dear fellow, I am always taking 


“ Perfectly.” 
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“You proposed yesterday as you in- 
tended ?” 

“| did.” 

** And she accepted you ?” 

“ She did.” 

“ Any tangible proofs ?” 

“This,” said Philip Vane, uncoupling 
the loeket from his chain, and placing it in 
his friend’s hand, “ this, which she gave me 
yesterday.” 

““That’s not much,” said Mr. Delabole, 
unconsciously, and from mere force of 
habit, weighing the trinket in his hand. 
“ Nothing else ?” 

“This,” said Philip Vane, taking his 
note-case from his breast-pocket, and hold- 
ing up the letter which he had been reading 
in his brongham; “ this, which she wrote 
me last night.” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Delabole, drawing his 
breath, “‘ that looks better. Does she com- 
mit herself ?” 

“ Unquestionably.” 

“ That will do,” said Mr. Delabole. “I 
congratulate you. It is your modesty, I 
suppose, that prevented you dining there 
last night,” he added, with a grin. 

‘“* What some people would call modesty, 
I suppose, but what [ call tact,” said Philip 
Vane. “I thought it better not. Had you 
a pleasant party ?” 

“Very pleasant,” said Mr. Delabole; 
“Mrs. Bendixen herself looked splendidly 
handsome, and was in capital form, no doubt 
the result of her morning’s interview with 
you. Then there were Poss and his wife, both 
very nervous, looking round to see how other 
people behaved and ate, and evidently dis- 
appointed at there being so little fried fish ; 
a good-looking woman, whose name I could 
not catch, a grass widow, with a husband 
in India, or one of those convenient places ; 
old Lord McTaggart, who came screwing 
up to me after dinner, and asked me to 
put him on to something good, he didn’t 
care what; Asprey, and a deuced good- 
looking young fellow, whose name I have 
been trying to recollect, but can’t. Queer 
name, too, high-sounding, romantic, like 
one of those odd combinations of aristo- 
cratic family names, used by the theatrical 
people who advertise in the Haresfoot for 
engagcmwents.”’ 

“I never see the Haresfoot,” said Philip 
Vane. 

_ “Don’t you?” said Mr. Delabole. “ It 
is a deuced amusing paper; but you never 
did take any interest in theatrical matters,” 
he added, looking at his companion closely. 
“ However, Asprey got talking to me about 








this young fellow after dinner. It appears 
that he is the adopted son of some old lady 
with an immense lot of money, all of 
which, when the old lady dies, it is sup- 
posed, he will inherit. The old lady is 
very ill just now, and Asprey is attending 
her.” 

“Indeed,” said Philip Vane. “If As- 
prey is attending her that looks well for 
the youth’s chances of speedy inheritance, 
particularly if the doctor is interested in 
the matter.” 

“The doctor is a very wide-awake 
customer, as you know pertfectly well, my 
dear Philip ; and, as you know equally well, 
believes in us, and is in heavily with us. 
He thinks it very advisable that we should 
get hold of this young—Gerald Hardinge ; 
that’s the fellow’s name.” 

“Gerald Hardinge !” repeated Vane. 

“Yes,” said Delabole, quickly. “Do 
you know him ?” 

“The name somehow seems familiar to 
me,” said Vane, pondering. Then, after 
an instant’s pause, “ No, it cannot be the 
same.” 

“ Why not ?” asked Mr. Delabole. “Who 
was your friend ?”’ 

“ He was no friend of mine,” said Vane ; 
“T never saw him. I think I recollect the 








name as scene-painter, or something of that | 


sort, in the same theatrical company with 
that Miss Pierrepoint, the girl, you may 
remember, [ spoke to you about, who [ 
thought would suit your friend Wuff, but 
who would not go.” 

“T recollect,” said Mr. Delabole, “ there 
was a good deal of promise about that 
girl. 
her ?” 

“Not I,” said Philip; “I had no in- 
terest in her, and only thought to do Wuff 
a turn. 
dead.” 

‘“ Ah,” said Delabole, “ pretty much the 
same thing in her profession. [ am not at 


all sure that this is not your man; there | 


was some talk about his painting, I re- 
collect, and Asprey said his was rather a 
romantic story. He promised to come 
here this morning and tell me all about it.” 

“You are rather weak in your pro- 
nouns, my dear Delabole,” said Philip 
Vane. “Who is ‘he’—the doctor or the 
dupe ?” 

“You are rather strong in your lan- 
guage, my dear Vane,” retorted Delabole. 
“ Dupe is an awkward word to use, even 
amongst friends; it is the doctor, Doctor 
Asprey, whom I expect here this morning.” 


Did you ever hear what became of | 


She’s married, | suppose, or | 
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“T am glad he is coming,” said Philip 
Vane, with apparent heartiness, anxious 
to conciliate his companion; “a capital 
fellow Asprey, and one who has been of 
much service to us. He is such an ex- 
cellent——- There, I was going to use 
another word that might possibly offend 
your susceptibilities. I was going to say 
he is such an excellent decoy.” 

“ Decoy is a good word,” said Mr. Dela- 
bole, “‘and peculiarly applicable to Asprey. 
Yes, he has been very useful to us, and 
has probably been the means of bringing 
better people and more money into our 
various concerns than any of the outsiders. 
I never met another man with that peculiar 
power of propagating his ideas without 
unduly forcing them, or in the least com- 
mitting himself.” 

“Do you think that it would be toler- 
ably easy to get hold of this young fellow ?” 

‘“* My dear Philip, the mere fact that the 
fellow is young, conveys to me the notion 
that it is easy to get hold of him either for 
good or evil, but certainly for evil. The 
mere fact that he has been poor, and he 
must have been poor when this old woman 
adopted him, conveys to me the certainty 
that he will be covetous and grasping, when 
he finds himself rich without any merit or 
labour of his own. He will want, without 
trouble, to double the fortune which will 
be left him, and—we will show him the 
way.” 

Then came a tap at the door, followed 
by the entrance of a messenger, who an- 
nounced “ Doctor Asprey.” 

“* Show him in,” said Philip Vane. 

“By all means,” added Mr. Delabole ; 
“the very man we were wishing to see.” 

Hundreds of people had wished to see 
Doctor Asprey; people of very different 
kinds, and had wished to see him for very 
different reasons. Men stricken with what 
might be mortal illness, lying in their beds 
raised upon their elbows, and listening with 
eager ears for the roll of his chariot wheels, 
or the soft sound of his footstep on the 
stairs. For not merely did the doctor’s 
professional talent rank very highly, but 
relying on the strength of his reputation, 
he would give vent to the boldness and 
fertility of invention inherent in him, and 
have recourse to experiments from which 
most professional men would have shrunk, 
but which, with him, nearly always proved 
successful. In the smoking and card- 
rooms of clubs, too, few more welcome 
guests presented themselves; for the doctor 
had a fund of anecdote of all kinds, and 





when he occasionally chose to spare the 
time, proved that he could hold his own 
with most men at a rubber. Women, too, 
delighted to see him, for he had a soft 
voice and pretty manners, and humoured 
and played with their little weaknesses 
without degrading himself or them ; and he 
was adored by children, whose diseases he 
had made a special study, and whom he 
would comfort and cure as much by his 
kindness as by his prescriptions. 

Universally respected and beloved then ? 
Not quite. Doctor Tileoff, very old, very 
eccentric, by some supposed to be mad, but 
still practising as a consulting physician, 
had many years before refused to meet 
Doctor Asprey in consultation, declaring, 
when pressed for his reasons, that however 
much he respected the courage of a man 
who murdered his wife, he did not feel in- 
clined to shake hands with him. Sir Scott 
Peebles, sergeant-surgeon to the Queen, 
declined the honour of Doctor Asprey’s 
acquaintance, and when the doctor did not 
receive the appointment of physician extra- 
ordinary, for which several of the news- 
papers had designated him, people said it 
was owing to Sir Scott’s influence at court. 
Wondering why the usually benevolent old 
baronet should be so inimical towards his 
brother practitioner, people remembered 
that Sir Scott was brother to Mr. Donald 
Peebles, of the firm of Peebles and Murray, 
who had been the solicitors to an old lady 
whom Doctor Asprey attended, and whose 
will in his favour was successfully contested 
by her relatives. Baron Bronck, head of the 
English branch of the great European house 
of Bronck Brothers, refused to receive 
Doctor Asprey, who had been recommended 
to attend the baroness in her confinement, 
and when asked for his reasons, declared 
simply that he had seen too much of the 
doctor’s transactions in the City and in the 
share market, to wish for any further ac- 
quaintance with him. 

Of course stories like these had their ex- 
actly opposite stories, to balance them. 
Doctor Asprey’s friends declared that old 
Doctor Tileoff was a lunatic, who ought to 
hold his consultations in a padded room, 
and that the story about Mrs. Asprey was 
a figment of the old man’s muddled brain, 
warped and twisted by his knowledge of 
the fact that Doctor Asprey had long since 
pronounced him imbecile and unfit to give 
any medical opinion. The animosity ex- 
hibited by Sir Scott Peebles was attributed 
to professional jealousy of a younger man, 
who was rapidly ousting the senile baronet 
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from his position and his practice. While as 
regards Baron Bronck, it was averred that 
Doctor Asprey had taken his natural acu- 
men into the City with him; and in investi- 
gating certain concerns vouched for by 
Bronck Brothers, had discovered—well— 
Doctor Asprey’s friends would say no more 
—but when the next panic came, let Bronck 
Brothers and their clients look out. So 
there was a pro-Asprey party and anti- 


| Asprey party, but the former was by far 


the largest, and the doctor’s popularity and 
practice were immense. 

His appearance was decidedly in his 
favour. A tall, upright man, with high 
forehead and regular features, iron-grey 
hair and whiskers, and white teeth ; always 
dressed in a dark blue closely buttoned 
frock-coat and grey trousers, black high 
neckerchief, the whitest of linen, and the 
brightest of boots. His manner earnest 
without being grave, and pleasant without 
being undignified; his smiie infrequent, 
but marvellously winning when it came ; 
his interest in the person whom he was 
addressing intense and undivided. Such 
outwardly was John Asprey, M.D., of 
Cavendish-square, and principal physician 
to St. Vitus’s Hospital. 

“The very man we were wishing to see,” 
repeated Mr. Delabole, as the doctor entered, 
and having given the hands of each of his 
friends a strong squeeze—there was always 
immense meaning in his hand-shake—sank 
gracefully into an easy-chair. 

“T am delighted to hear you say so,” 
said the doctor; “not frightened of me? 
‘Nec Asprey terrent,’ to make once more 
my oft-repeated joke. Some men are always 
uneasy in the presence of a doctor, but 
with a chest and a constitution like yours, 





“Yes,” interrupted Mr. Delabole, who 
was, nevertheless, chafing under the doc- 
tor’s fixed look; for he was perfectly con- 
scious of the inelegance of his figure, and 
hated any attention being called to it; 
“quite so, as yousay. And what is the 
news this morning ?” 

“ T have not yet seen the paper,”’ said the 
doctor, unconsciously parodying a great 
statesman. “That was a charming dinner 
we had last night? I fully expected to see 
you there, Mr. Vane,”’ he continued, turn- 
ing to Philip. 

“Mrs. Bendixen was good enough to ask 
me,” replied Vane; “but I was unfortu- 
nately detained here until it was too late to 
go home and dress; the slave of the lamp, 
you know, doctor.” ~ 





“Why not, my dear Mr. Vane,” said 
the doctor, bending forward with a plea- 
sant smile, “ why not transform yourself 
into the slave of the ring? Do you blush? 
Is there any truth in the rumours which 
the little birds are whispering about ?” 

“The little birds are canards, doctor, 
and you know what faith is to be put in 
them.” 

“T think not,” said the doctor, placidly, 
“T think not, or a lovely ear, which I 
noticed last night, more lovely by far than 
the diamond which it held, would have lis- 
tened more graciously to the honey sweet 
which one of the company present was en- 
deavouring to instil into it.” 

“Indeed,” said Philip; “one of the 
omyeny present; and who might that 
be ?” 

“The doctor himself,” said Delabole, 
“of course.” 

* Not I—not I, indeed,”’ said Doctor 
Asprey. “A man much younger, much 
handsomer, and more likely in every way 
to win favour in the eyes of a peerless 
lady —Mr. Gerald Hardinge.” 

“Ah, by the way,” said Mr. Delabole, 
rising and drawing a heavy curtain across 
the door, which opened into the outer 
office, “let us hear all you know about that 
young gentleman.” 

“ All I know is not very much,” said 
Doctor Asprey. “I first met him some two 
years ago at the house of Mrs. Entwistle, 
an eccentric old woman, whom I was called 
in to attend for a spinal complaint under 
which she had long been suffering, and 
which so cripples her that she has lost all 
power of motion, and even in the house is 
wheeied about in a chair. I saw this 
young fellow in constant attendance upon 
the old lady, discussing her case with me, 
giving orders to the servants, &c., and I 
naturally imagined that he was Mrs. 
Entwistle’s grandson. It was not until 
lately that I discovered that he is in no 
way related to her; that before she had 
ever seen him the old lady took a fancy to 
some pictures he had painted, and sent to 
London for sale; that when he called upon 
her she took a great affection to him, de- 
claring him strongly to resemble some dead 
member of her family, and that he has, 
ever since, remained with her as her adopted 
son.” 

“Denced pleasant for him,” said Mr. 
Delabole. “ Why didn’t some nice old 
lady take a fancy to me when I was a 
lad ?” 

“Yes,” said Philip Vane, “and teach 
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you to play cribbage instead of baccarat, 
and Pope Joan instead of three-card loo! 
What a comfort you would have been at 
the old lady’s fireside !” 

“Young Hardinge has been remarkably 
steady, 1 understand, and will reap the 
benefit of his prudence by inheriting all 
Mrs. Entwistle’s money,” said Doctor 
Asprey, cutting in. 

“Ts that certain ?’’ asked Mr. Delabole. 

“Certain!” said Doctor Asprey. “I 
had it from Platting, who is her attorney.” 

“ And how long is Mrs. Entwistle likely 
to live ?” asked Philip Vane. 

“Not more than two months,” said the 
doctor, “ but in all probability nothing like 
so much ; her life hangs on a thread; she 
may expire at any moment.” 

“Then the sooner we make young 
Hardinge’s acquaintance the better,” said 
Mr. Delabole. 

“Willi you meet him at dinner at my 
house on—say Tuesday next,” said the 
doctor, looking at his note-book; “and 
you, too, Mr. Vane ?” 

Both of them said they should be de- 
lighted. 

And so Madge Pierrepoint’s husband, 
and the man who had loved Madge Pierre- 
point so dearly, were about to be brought 
face to face ! 





OLD STORIES RE-TOLD. 
THE DRUMMER OF TEDWORTH. 

One of the favourite ghosts of modern 
spiritualists is the “ crockery - breaking 
ghost.” This peculiar being apparently 
returns from the other world merely to 
play practical jokes in the interest of the 
proprietor of the nearest china-shop. It 
discloses nothing, lets no ray of light pass 
through the dark doors of death, merely 
indulges a malicious kind of coarse humour, 
and makes itself as disagreeable as it well 
can. <A trail of broken dishes marks its 
path, and its visits are as costly as they 
are unworthy of the supernatural charac- 
ter of the visitor. 

One of the most favourite of these cases 
cited by the credulous of the present day, 
is the ghostly Drummer of Tedworth. The 
story runs thus, and in its time it made 
many a brave Cavalier shudder, many an 
old Ironside look behind him as he rode 
home across the lonely down. The scene 
of the story was the house of a Mr. John 
Mompesson, of Tedworth, near Salisbury. 
In March, 1661, this gentleman, who was a 
magistrate, ordered the arrest of a vagrant 





drummer (probably a real or sham old 
Cromwellian soldier), drunken, impudent, 
and bragging, we may presume, by the fact 
that he accompanied his clamorous de- 
mands for alms with a noisy, outrageous, 
and deafening devil’s tattoo on an old 
battered drum, which he would swear 
had smelt powder in five hundred battles, 
skirmishes, and cavalry affairs, from the 
rush at Edgehill to the great break up at 
Worcester. This troublesome rascal was 
at last drubbed, secured, and dragged be- 
fore the Wiltshire squire, who set him 
in the stocks, or otherwise punished him, 
and gave the not-to-be-endured drum, in 
spite of the old soldier’s vociferous en- 
treaties, into the hands of his bailiff. There 
seemed no great cruelty in the case, and 
the sturdy beggar limped sulkily away, 
perhaps to steal a drum in the first barrack 
town, perhaps to die in the next ditch, or 
among the furze-bushes of the nearest 
down. There did not seem much to in- 
terest the supernatural world in the matter. 
The beggar might have gone on living, 
drunken, but reasonably happy, for years. 
No one could have presumed that Asmo- 
deus, Mephistopheles, or any other of the 
sulphurous fraternity, would have troubled 
themselves about a sham soldier’s drum, or, 
indeed, that the beggar himself was warlock 
enough to have evoked such assistance. 
The result, however, proved that Beelzebub 
himself took up the matter very seriously, 
and poor Mr. Mompesson had a dreadful 
life of it. He would soon have given all the 
drums in England to have let that poor 
broken-down beggar alone. 

About the middle of April, 1661, just as 
Mr. Mompesson was getting his valises, 





pistols, and saddle ready, preparing to start | 


for London, the bailiff shut up the beggar’s 
drum in the squire’s house, as a waif and 
stray of justice that no one cared for. When 
the squire was away, and the house in that 
rather nervous, sensitive state in which 
a house always is when under a female 
regent, and in the absence of the master, 
there was one night an alarm of thieves. 
Voices were heard, or were imagined, 
hands roughly tried the windows, heavy 
feet shuffled round some back door. The 
thieves of those days were brigands, who 
thought nothing of murder and arson, and 
would boldly besiege a house that resisted 
them. Roads were bad, justice was slow, 
assistance was far off. There was great 
danger if the attacking force was bolder or 
more numerous than the defenders. It 
was just a question which had the toughest 
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heads, and whose skin would endure the 
most sword-cuts. The old disbanded troopers 
of both sides made desperate highwaymen, 
and they had not by any means forgotten 
how to rifle pockets and cut throats. There 
was, therefore, great alarm at Squire Mom- 
pesson’s about these rascals. They were 
discussed in the parlour, in the buttery, in 
the stable, in the still-room; and no doubt 
Mrs. Mompesson was more pleased even 
than a good wife generally is, to hear the 
hoofs of her husband’s horse beat a gallop 
up the London road. The squire would look 
graver as he stopped his news of the king’s 
doings, and heard of the danger that had 
threatened all he valued and loved. Be 
sure the first night he ground his sword 
sharper, looked to his pistol priming, and 
placed both weapons near the head of the 
great plumed and cushioned bed. No dis- 
turbance came that night however, but three 
nights after, the squire and his wife were 
awoke by alarming sounds, rude thrusts at 
the oak doors, and lond defiant knocks 
challenging admittance. _Mompesson was 
no coward, so up he leaped, put on his 
slippers, struck a light, snatched up his 
pistols, and down the warning stairs, 
that creaked as if they were frightened, 
he went. The hands were still beating 
angrily at the hall-door, so he, angry and 
ready to give whoever was there sudden 
death, in the shape of two bullets, threw 
the door open and held his lantern out side- 
ways into the darkness, at which he pointed 
his weapon. But no savage face met his. 
There was no one—nothing but the vast, 
mute darkness, that receded continually 
before the light he carried. As he stood 
there the knocking began again at another 
door. Sure now of where the impudent 
thieves were, and eager to attack them, 
Mompesson flung back the bolts, and dashed 
open the second door, expecting a rush of 
furious men as he did so, and calling pro- 
bably to his tardy serving-men for help. 
But again there was only the darkness, and 
a sense of alarm and superstitious creep- 
ing horror now began to steal over him. 
He went round the house and examined 
every door and window. There was 
nothing; yet still a certain distant, hollow, 
and unaccountable sound struck his ear. 
Just as he got back into bed, and was talk- 
ing over the extraordinary occurrence with 
his wife, a remarkable thumping and drum- 
ming broke out cn the very top of the house, 
which, conveniently for these spiritual de- 
monstrations, was built almost entirely of 
ood. It was now but too evident to Mom- 





pesson that sword and pistol were in- 
effectual against such an intruder, and that 
the spirit of the beggar drummer was bent 
on taking a ghastly and terrible revenge. 

The noise generally returned when every- 
thing was shut up and the house was 
settling down to sleep. After a month's 
knocking at outer doors, and in the open 
air, the sounds grew bolder, and came into 
the room where the fatal drum lay. They 
were usually heard four or five nights in 
seven, beginning when the family was safe 
in bed, and continuing for about two 
hours, that is to say, till the drummer 
himself (probably some artful servant or 
accomplice concealed behind a panel) grew 
tired. The disturbance usually com- 
menced with what contemporaneous writers 
vaguely call “a hurling in the air over 
the house,” and concluded by a beating of 
the drum as at the breaking up of a guard. 
This agreeable nocturnal visitor continued 
his distracting drummings for two months, 
during all which time Mr. Mompesson, 
perspiring profusely with fear, listened to 
it mightly with strained ears. Whoever 
was the cheat, the ghostly drummer had 
evidently been a soldier, for he played well- 
known old Cavalier points of war, and the 
different tattoos. 

During Mrs. Mompesson’s subsequent 
confinement, and three weeks after, the 
drummer, no doubt from sheer compassion, 
ceased his maddening parchment music. 
After this the old malice again broke out, 
and the ghostly drummer raged again, 
worse than before, particularly tormenting 
the children, an unworthy occupation even 
for a devil. In the dark their bedsteads 
were shaken, so that people in the room 
expected they would fall to pieces. Those 
who touched the beds at the time this was 
going on, could feel the shaking, but could 
not feel any ghostly blows at any special 
point. Then came dreadful scratchings 
under the children’s beds, as if by some 
terrible creature with iron claws. Some- 
times the frightened children would be 
lifted up in their beds, and whatever room 
they went to the annoyance continued. 

The drummer and his crew became at 
last so unbearable, that a clergyman was 
sent for to exorcise these untoward spirits. 
When he arrived, grave and important, and 
had been duly refreshed with good sherry, 
he knelt down at the children’s bedsides, and 
read suitable prayers, sufficient to have 
started any respectable ghost post-haste to 
the Red Sea. The spirit was, evidently, a 
good Church of England ghost, for it with- 
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drew into the cock-loft while the prayers 
were being read, and ceased all scratchings 
and liftings of beds. But prayers over, the 
drummer grew more outrageous than ever, 
and defied all religious purgations. In the 
presence of an aghast company the chairs 
walked about the room by themselves, and 
the children’s shoes were thrown over 
people’s heads. Every loose thing in the 
chamber began to fly about, and even a bed- 
staff was gently thrown at the astonished 
minister, on whose legs it fell soft as a 
lock of wool, and sank to the ground with- 
out rolling. 

Mr. Mompesson perceiving that the evil 
spirit especially persecuted his poor chil- 
dren, sent them to lodge at a neighbour’s 
house, taking his eldest daughter, a child 
of ten, into his own chamber, which the 
drummer had not disturbed for a month 
before. As soon, however, as the child 
was snug in bed, relying on its safety in 
its father’s room, the cruel drummer again 
began his pranks, answering questions by 
raps on the drum. It was also noted, with 
horror, that the terror at the knocking 
spread like an infection to even the animals ; 
for when the noise was loudest, and burst 
out with the most sudden and surprising 
violence, no dog about the house would 
move, though the rapping was so violent, 
and boisterous, and rude, that it could be 
heard, like some gigantic death-watch, far 
across the fields, and even awakened neigh- 
bours of the Mompessons in the village, 
which was at some distance. 

On the 1st of November, 1662, the spirit 
displayed himself in a new character. A 
serving-man, who was in the children’s room 
listening to the supernatural sounds then 
raging, suddenly, in the full daylight, and in 
the presence of a crowd of frightened neigh- 
bours, observed two of the floor-planks 
move. Upon this he half mockingly asked 
the spirit to give him one of them. In- 
stantly the board glided within a yard of 
him. He then said defiantly, and proud 
of the response to his wish, “ Let me have 
it in my hand,” upon which it pushed 
close to him. He thrust it back several times, 
but each time it returned tohim. This trick 
the ghostly plank repeated twenty times, 
till Mr. Mompesson, disliking any com- 
munication with the spirit that tormented 
the house, ‘forbade such familiarities.”’ 
That same day a sulphurous smell spread 
through the room, proving clearly to those 
simple Wiltshire people that the whole affair 
was diabolical in its origin. Soon after that, 
the neighbour’s house in which the children 








were being full of visitors, beds were made 
up for the little ones in the parlour, 
which no ghostly sounds had yet disturbed. 
Very soon here invisible hands began in 
the darkness to pluck them by the hair 
and night-clothes, but no drummings were 
heard. 

About the end of December, 1662, the 
drummer seemed to grow tired, but there 
was next nightly heard a noise like the 
jingling of money, and tossing and clash- 
ing of coins. It was soon remembered 
that Mr. Mompesson’s mother had, the day 
before these sounds began, been joking 
about the money fairies were sometimes 
said to leave to favoured persons, saying 
that, if the drummer would only leave 
some money to pay for the trouble he had 
caused them, she would forgive him. After 
this the spirit took to small mischievous 
tricks. On Christmas Eve, a little before day, 
one of the younger boys getting out of bed in 
the half-darkness, was hit upon a sore part of 
his heel with the latch of the door; a latch, 
moreover, peculiarly difficult to unfasten. 
The night after Christmas Day, the clothes 
of old Mrs. Mompesson were thrown about 
the room, and her Bible was hidden in the 
ashes. 

The spirit then began to persecute John, 
a servant of Mr. Mompesson, “a stout 
fellow and of sober conversation.” For 
several nights together, hands tore the 
bed-clothes off him, or, if he held them 
fast, struggled with him for them. Some- 
times his shoes were thrown at his head, 
or he was held as if bound hand and foot. 
But he always found that when he reached 
for his sword and struck round with it, he 
became free, a certain proof, to any one 
not blinded by superstition, that the spirit 
was mere flesh and blood after all. 

A short time after this, a son of Mr. 
Bennet, a neighbour of Mr. Mompesson’s, 
with whom the drummer had once worked, 
came and stopped a night at Tedworth, and 
told Mompesson of threats the drummer 
had uttered when he was arrested. His 
servant slept with John the persecuted. 
That night, as soon as they were in bed, 
the drum was beat violently in Mr. Ben- 
net’s room, upon which he rose and called 
his man. The moment the man had gone, 
John heard a rustling sound in his cham- 
ber, and somebody, as if dressed in silk, 
came to his bedside. The fellow in- 
stantly reached for his sword, usually so 
efficacious, but, to his horror, he found it 
held firmly from him, .and it was only 
with much difficulty and tugging that he 
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at last got it in his grasp; and, as soon as 
he had, the spirit, whose incorporeal essence 
seemed always to dread cold steel, at once 
left him. 

The spirit was versatile. Early in January, 
1663, there began to be a singing in the 
chimney before the spirit appeared. One 
night, lights like corpse-candles were seen 
about the tormented house. A blue and glim- 
mering flame came into Mr. Mompesson’s 
chamber, and those who saw it felt a pain 
in the eyes. After the light, some one, ap- 
parently without shoes, was heard coming 
up the stairs. The light was seen, four or 
five times, in the children’s rooms, and the 
doors were opened and shut, at least ten 
times. When they were opened, half a 
dozen persons seemed to enter and walk 
round the room, and Mr. Mompesson him- 
self heard the rustling of silk. At last the 
spirit openly avowed his evil design. During 
the knocking, a gentleman, who with Sir 
Thomas Chamberlain and others was pre- 
sent, said boldly, “‘ Satan, if the drummer 
set thee to work, give three knocks, and 
no more.” Three knocks, and no more, 
were then at once distinctly given. The 
gentleman knocked again after that to sce 
if it would answer him as usual, but it did 
not. He then bid it, if it were the drummer, 
to give four knocks, and no more, that 
night, which it did, and left the house quiet 
all the night after. 

On Saturday morning, January the 10th, 
an hour before day, the ghost beat out- 
side Mr. Mompesson’s chamber, then went 
to the other end of the house, where some 
gentlemen visitors were, played four or 
five tunes at their door, then passed away. 
The next night, a blacksmith from Ted- 
worth sleeping with John the servant, 
there was a noise in the room as of shoeing 
a horse, and something came like a pair of 
pincers, and snipped at the smith’s nose half 
the night. It was now universally allowed 
in Wiltshire that the vagrant drummer had 
bewitched Mr. Mompesson’s house and 
household, and countless visitors came to 
see the place, and hear the sounds. The 
possibility of their being caused by some 
knavish servant, acquainted with secret 
passages in the walls or roof, seems to 
have been entirely ignored, except by a 
few stubborn sceptics, who from the be- 
ginning declared the whole affair to be a 
rank imposture. 

New manifestations soon appeared as the 
tricksters grew more daring. One morning 
Mr. Mompesson, rising to go a journey, 
heard a great noise below, where the 





children lay, and running down with a 
pistol in his hand, heard the cry of “A 
witch ! a witch!” but on his entrance all 
became quiet. The ghost that feared cold 
steel seems also to have had a respect for 
hot lead. 

One night, after playing many apish 
tricks at the foot of Mr. Mompesson’s bed, 
the ghost went to one of his daughters’ 
beds, and passed under several times, 
lifting up the bed as it passed. There 
were three kinds of noises heard in the 
bed, and on thrusting at the ghost with a 
sword, it seemed to shift and avoid the 
thrust, but still continued the movement. 
The night after it came panting like a 
tired dog. Ona servant taking up a bed- 
staff to strike at the invisible intruder, 
the staff was snatched out of her hand and 
thrown away; and when visitors came up 
to see the room there was a sulphurous 
smell and a heat, though it was sharp 
winter at the time. The spirit kept up 
this panting and scratching for an hour 
and a half, then went into the next chamber 
and knocked a little, and seemed to rattle 
achair. This was done for two or three 
nights together. After this the old lady's 
Bible was again found in the wood ashes. 
The next night the Mompessons strewed 
ashes over the room to see what footprints 
would be left, and the next morning found, 
to their horror, the print of a great claw, 
some unintelligible letters, and many circles 
and scratches. 

About this time a distinguished visitor 
came to Tedworth, no less a person than 
the Reverend Joseph Glanvil, chaplain in 
ordinary to his most worthless majesty 
Charles the Second, a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, and an intimate friend of Baxter 
and Mr. Boyle. He came, full of credulity, 
to investigate the case and report on the 
remarkable phenomena. 

“* T went to bed,” he says, “the night E 
was there, about eight of the clock, when 
a maid-servant, coming down from the 
children, told us that it was come. The 
neighbours that were there, and two minis- 
ters who had seen and heard it divers times, 
went away, but Mr. Mompesson, I, and 
a gentleman that came with me, went up. 
I heard a strange scratching as I went up 
the stairs, and, when we came into the 
room, I perceived it was just behind the 
bolster of the children’s bed, and seemed 
to be against the tick. It was as loud a 
scratching as one with long nails could 
make upon a bolster. There were two little 
girls in the bed, between sevex and eight 
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years old, as I guessed. I saw their hands 
out of the clothes, and they could not con- 
tribute to the noise that was behind their 
heads. They had grown used to it, and had 
still somebody or other in the chambers 
with them, and, therefore, seemed not to be 
much affrighted. I standing at the bed’s 
head thrust my hand behind the bolster, 
stretching it to the place where the noise 
seemed to come, whereupon the noise 
ceased there, but was heard in another part 
of the bed; but when I had taken out my 
hand, it returned, and was heard in the 
same place as before. I had been told it 
would imitate noises, and made trial by 
scratching several times upon the sheet, 
as five, and seven, and ten, which it fol- 
lowed, and then stopped at my number. I 
searched under and behind the bed, turned 
up the clothes to the bed-cords, pushed the 
bolster, sounded the wall behind, and made 
all the search I possibly could to find if 
there were any trick, contrivance, or com- 
mon cause of it. The like did my friend, 
but we could discover nothing. So that 
I was then verily persuaded, and am so 
still, that the noise was made. by some 
demon or spirit. After it had scratched 
about half an hour or more, it went into 
the middle of the bed under the children, 
and there seemed to pant, like a dog out 
of breath, very loudly. I put my hand 
upon the place, and felt the bed bearing up 
against it as if something within had 
I grasped the feathers to 
feel if anything living was in it. I looked 
under and everywhere about to see if there 
were any dog or cat, or any such creature, 


| in the room, and so we all did, but found 


nothing. The motion caused by the pant- 
ing was so strong that it shook the room 
and windows very sensibly. It continued 


| thus more than half an hour, while my 





friend and I stayed in the room, and as long 
after, as we were told. During the panting 
I chanced to see something (which I 
thought was a rat or mouse) moving in a 
linen bag that hung up against another 
bed that was in the room. I stepped and 
caught it by the upper end with one hand, 
with which I held it, and drew it through 
the other, but found nothing at all in it. 
There was nobody near to shake the bag, 
or if there had, no one could have made 
such a motion, which seemed to be from 
within, as if a living creature had moved 
i It will then be said by some 
that my friend and I were under some 
affright, and se fancied noises and sights 
that were not. This is the eternal evasion. 
But if it be possible to know how a man 





is affected when in fear, and when uncon. 
cerned, I certainly know, for my own part, 
that during the whole time of my being in 
the room and in the house, I was under no 
more affrightment than I am now while I 
write this relation. Andif I know that Iam 


now awake, and that I see the objects that | 


are before me, I know that I heard and saw 
the particulars I have told. There is, I am 
sensible, no great matter for story in them, 
but there is so much as convinceth me 
that there was somewhat extraordinary, 
and what we usually call preternatural, in 
the business.” 

That same night Mr. Glanvil and his 
friend slept in the haunted chamber, and 
slept well; but about four o’clock in the 
morning a great knocking came, just with- 
out their chamber door. Glanvil started 
up and asked who was there, several times, 
but the knocking still continued. At last 
mastering courage, Mr. Glanvil said : 

“In the name of God who is it, and 
what would you have ?” 

To which a voice answered, “ Nothing 
with you.” 

Taking it to be a servant who had mis- 
taken the door, Mr. Glanvil then lay down 
and went to sleep. But on telling Mr. 
Mompesson at breakfast, he was assured 
that no servant slept. near that room, or 
had business there, and that none of the 
servants were up till after daybreak. Nor 
did the supernatural events of that night 
end there. For presently one of Mr. Glan- 
vil’s servants came and told him that his 
horse was all in a sweat, and seemed to 
have been ridden all night. The groom 
being asked, said it had been well fed and 
dressed as usual; but that day, after a mile 
or two only over plain down, the horse fell 
lame, and died in two or three days after the 
completion of the journey. 

The disturbances now grew worse than 
ever. Lights came in the morning into the 
children’s chamber, and voices cried “ A 
witch! a witch!” for a hundred times 
together. Another time, in the daylight, 
Mr. Mompesson, seeing some wood move 
in the chimney of the room where he was, 
discharged a pistol at it, and (no doubt 
hitting the rat that caused the movement) 
soon after found several drops of blood on 
the hearth and on the stairs. For two or 
three nights after that the ghost was quiet ; 
then it came again and began to torment a 
little child just taken from nurse. It would 
not let the child sleep for two nights to- 
gether, and if candles came into the room 
they were carried away high up the chim- 
ney, or thrown under the bed. The ghost 
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nearly frightened the child to death by leap- 
ing upon it, so that again the children had 
all to be removed. The next night, some- 
thing, about midnight, came up the stairs 
and knocked at Mr. Mompesson’s door; 
but he lying still, it went up another pair 
of stairs to the man’s chamber, and to John 
it appeared, in what shape and proportion 
he could never correctly describe, but large, 
and with two red glaring eyes fixed steadily 
upon him, of that he was sure. It then 
quietly disappeared. 

Another night, when strangers were pre- 
sent, it purred like a cat in the children’s 
bed, and lifted up the clothes and the 
children, though six men held them down. 
The children were then removed toa second 
bed, that the first might be ripped open, 
but the annoyance began again worse than 
before. This continued four hours, till the 
children getting their legs bruised against 
the bedposts, had to rise and sit up all 
night. At other times ashes were strewn 
in the bed, and one night a long pike-iron 
was placed in Mr. Mompesson’s bed, and in 
his mother’s a naked knife upright. 

In April, 1663, a gentleman staying with 
the Mompessons, found one morning that 
all the money in his pocket had turned 
black in the mght, and a few days after Mr. 
Mompesson discovered his favourite horse 
in the stable with one of its hind feet 
jammed in its mouth. Later in the month, 
for several nights together, Tedworth House 
was beset with seven or eight ghostly 
shapes, which, when a gun was discharged, 
shuffled away together into an arbour and 
disappeared. 

In the mean time the real drummer had 
been going from bad to worse, and was at 
last committed to Gloucester Jail for steal- 
ing. While in that place of durance, a 
Wiltshire man came to the prison from 
curiosity, and the warlock asked what news 
there was in Wiltshire. The visitor said, 
“ No news.” 

‘“* No,” quoth the drummer. “Did you 
not hear of the drumming at a gentleman’s 
house at Tedworth ?” 

“ Yes, I’ve heard enough of that,” said 
the Wiltshire man. 

“ Ay,” replied the drummer, “ I’ve 
plagued him, and he shall never be quiet 
till he hath made me satisfaction for taking 
away my drum.” 

Upon this being reported to Mr. Mom- 
pesson, the man was taken and tried fora 
wizard at Salisbury. The drummer was 
indicted under the Act (first James the 
First, chapter twelve) against any one who 
fed, employed, or rewarded any evil spirit. 





The grand jury found a true bill, but the 
petty jury acquitted him, though it was 
proved that he had boasted of books he had 
bought from an old wizard. While in 
prison the drummer sent to Mr. Mompes- 
son to say, if he would give him leave to 
work for him as a harvest-man, he did not 
question that he could do him good in the 
matter of the noises. To this the Wilt- 
shire squire, with discreet horror of wizards 
and witches, prudently replied, that he 
knew the man could do him no good in 
any honest way, and therefore he would 
none of him. 

Soon after this, Mr. Hill,a friend of Mr. 
Mompesson, told the story of the drummer 
to a Somersetshire quack doctor. This 
man assured him that Tedworth House had 
become a rendezvous of witches, and that 
for a hundred pounds he would undertake 
to rid the house of all disturbances. He 
then, to prove his power, took upa looking- 
glass that was in the room, and asked 
Mr. Hill whom he desired to see. Mr. Hill 
replied his wife, who was then many miles 
distant. He looked, and at once saw in the 
glass the exact image of his wife, working 
at her needle. 

“The gentleman himself,” says Glanvil, 
“averred that to me, and he is a very 
sober, intelligent, and credible person.” 
After about two years’ vexation the ghostly 
Tedworth drummer finally laid down his 
obnoxious instrument. 

Mr. Mompesson was much annoyed at 
the time by reports that the noises were 
the result of mere imposture, and wrote a 
public announcement denying that he had 
ever made any such confession. He really 
seems to have been an honest man, fully 
impressed with a belief in the supernatural 
character of the visitation. Mr. Glanvil 
says of him: “ He is a gentleman of whose 
truth in this account 1 have not the least 
ground of suspicion, he being neither vain, 
nor credulous, but a discreet, sagacious, 
and manly person, neither crazy nor ima- 
ginative.” He suffered by the affair in 
his name, estate, and general peace of his 
family. Sceptics called him an impostor. 
Many others declared his misfortune to 
be the judgment of God against him for 
some notorious wickedness or impiety. 
His estate was injured by the concourse of 
visitors, and servants could hardly be in- 
duced to live with him. The king himself 
sent gentlemen to hear the noises, but 
nothing was seen or heard that night: a 
fact which delighted the disbelievers. 

The whole story is a very remarkable 
instance of a long sustained, apparently 
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is a.good example of the superstitions pre- 
valent in the reign of Charles the Second. 
The noise seems to have been the result of 
some secret conspiracy of servants, whose 
intimate knowledge of the nooks and 
crannies of the house probably rendered 
them able to constantly vex and alarm the 
inmates, especially when the notion of 
ghosts and witches had been once started, 
and confirmed by the rapping. The rats, 
with whom the old wooden house was no 
doubt fall, probably played a subordinate 
but important part in the same supernatural 
visitation. Addison afterwards wrote a 
comedy on this vexatious imposture. 





A CHOICE. 


In yonder mansion in the park 
There dwells a man of money, 

He owns both gold and ships and land, 
And all his days are sunny ; 

Te in a gilded chariot, drawn 
By prancing greys, goes stately, 

His face is something grim for one 
Whom Fortune loves so greatly. 


Hard by the park a peasant wight 
His straw- fatche hut hath chosen, 
He owns a jackass and a cow, 
And cocks and hens—a dozen ; 
He toils afield from morn to night, 
And seldom looketh sadly, 
But hath a merry face for one 
Whom Fortune treats so badly. 





* It is but justice to the modern believers in the 
Drummer of Tedworth to give the following communi- 
cation, lately received by us from a Wiltshire corre- 
spondent: “I have known the house in question for 
about thirty years. I have had, therefore, a good op- 
portunity of testing the accounts given by people in 
the neighbourhood. i formerly knew an old lady who, 
in her young days, lived in the house. I have com- 

her accounts given with others I obtained from 
other old people, and they all agree in this, that there 
was, in or about the house, something they could not 
understand. They all agree in this account, that about 
midnight a terrific noise commenced in the top of the 
house, similar to the beating of a side-drum, only much 
louder. This continued until near morning incessantly. 
The house has been repaired at different times, and oc- 
cupied, soon, however, to be deserted, the people de- 
elaring they could not live there for the incessant 
drumming. About fourteen years ago I was working 
on the Tedworth estate for T. Assheton Smith, Esq., 
of fox-hunting notoriety. The house was then repaired, 
and put in habitable order, for the holding of the 
national school (it had been shut up for six years be- 
fore this). Two sisters went there as schoolmistresses, 
with whom I was well acquainted. They could not 
stay there, and in consequence the school was removed 
to another building. I ridiculed the assertions of these 
young women, but neither ridicule nor banter could 
turn them from their story, and it was the old one— 
the incessant drumming. I may further say that all 
those of whom I have inquired agree in their assertions 
that there is something supernatural in connexion with 
the house. The house stands in a very pleasant situa- 
tion in a meadow in close proximity to the churchyard. 
It is a brick-built house. I have been in it many 
times. I believe there is no more wood used in the 
building than there would be in ordinary buildings, 
the partitions, &., being, as near as I can recollect, of 
brick, four inches in thickness.” 


Her face is somewhat coldly cut, 
But she has wondrous talents. 

For Maud hath slowly nurtured been 
By a wise man from college ; 

She plays Beethoven, sings with taste, 
And brimful is of knowledge. 


The peasant has a daughter too, 
Some happy wight may win her; 

Poor Bessie cannot play or sing, 
Though she can cook a dinner. 

She milks the cow, she weaves the wool, 
Knits stockings for her father, 

Her cheek is redder than the rose 
You from her porch may gather. 


Now both were fair and both were sweet, 
Both willing to be mated, ' 
And many a day between the two, 
My wild heart oscillated. 
Between the cottage and the hall 
I spent a wild existence, 
And watched the maidens as a hawk 
Eyes chickens from a distance. 


At last the lady’s learned eyes 
And white brow made me falter, 

I spoke and wooed that maiden wise, 
And led her to the altar. 

Heigho! close by dwells Bessie, wed 
‘To one of lowly station ; 

She milks, she spins, and she can love ; 
But Maud has—cultivation ! 








STAGE WHISPERS. 





Wuewn the consummate villain of melo- 
drama mysteriously approaches the foot- 
lights, and, with a scowl at the front row 
of the pit, remarks, “ I must dissemble,” 
or some such words to that effect, it is 
certain that he is perfectly audible in all 
parts of the theatre in which he performs ; 
and yet it is required of the personages 
nearest to him on the stage—let us 
say, the rival lover he has resolved to 
despatch and the beauteous heroine he has 
planned to betray—that they should pre- 
tend to be absolutely deaf to his observa- 
tion, the manifest gravity of its bearing 
upon their interests and future happiness 
notwithstanding. Moreover, we who are 
among the spectators are bound to credit 
this curious auricular infirmity on the part 
of the lover and the lady. We can of course 
hear perfectly well the speech of their 
playfellow, and are thoroughly aware that 
from their position they must of necessity 
hear it at least as distinctly as we do. 
Yet it is incumbent upon us to ignore our 
convictions and perceptions on this head. 
For, indeed, the drama depends for its due 
existence and conduct upon a system of 
connivance and conspiracy, in which the 
audience, no less than the actors, are com- 
prehended. The make-shifts and artifices 
of the theatre have to be met half-way, 
and indulgently accepted. 
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The stage could not live without its 
whispers, which, after all, are only whis- 
pers in a non-natural sense. For that can 
hardly be in truth a whisper, which is 
designed to reach the ears of some hun- 
dreds of persons. But the “asides” of 
the theatre are a convenient and indispen- 
sable method of revealing to the audience 
the state of mind of the speaker, and of 
admitting them to his confidence. The 
novelist can stop his story, and indulge in 
analytical descriptions of his characters, 
their emotions, moods, intentions, and 
opinions; but the dramatist can only make 
his creatures intelligible, by means of the 
speeches he puts into their mouths. So, 
for the information of the audience and 
the carrying on of the business of the 
scene, we have soliloquies and asides, the 
artful delivery of which, duly to secure 
attention and enlist sympathy, evokes the 
best abilities of the players, whom it be- 
hoves to invest with an air of nature and 
truth-seeming purely fictitious and unrea- 
sonable proceedings. 

But there are other than these recog- 
nised and established whispers of the 
stage. Voices are occasionally audible in 
the theatre which obviously were never 
intended to reach the public ear. The 
existence of such a functionary as the 
prompter may be one of those things which 
are “ generally known,” but the knowledge 
should not come, to those who sit in front 
of the curtain, from any exercise of their 
organs of sight or of sound. To do the 
prompter justice he is rarely visible, but 
his tones, however still and small they 
may pretend to be, sometimes travel to 
those whom they do not really concern. 
One of the first scraps of information ac- 
quired by the theatrical student relates to 
the meaning of the letters P.S. and O. P. 
Otherwise he might, perhaps, have some 
difficulty in comprehending the apparentiy 
magnetic attraction which one particular 
side of the proscenium has for so many 
of our players. We say our players ad- 
visedly, for the position of the prompter is 
different on the foreign stage. Abroad, 
and, indeed, during alien and lyrical per- 
formances in this country, he is hidden 
in a sort of gipsy-tent in front of the desk 
of the conductor. The accommodation 
provided for him is limited enough: little 
more than his head can be permitted to 
emerge from the hole cut for him in tke 
stage. But his situation has its advan- 
tages. He cannot possibly be seen by the 
audience ; he can conveniently instruct the 
performers without requiring them “ to 





look off” appealingly, or to rush desperately 
to the wing to be reminded of their parts ; 
while the sloping roof of his temporary 
abode has the effect of directing his whis- 
pers on to the stage, and away from the 
spectators. It seems strange that this 
system of posting the prompter in the van 
instead of on the flank of the actors has 
never been permanently adopted in this 
country. But our stage is steeped in the 
densest Toryism, and a change of the kind 
indicated would certainly be energetically 
denounced by a number of very respectable 
and sensible people as “ un-English,” an 
objection that is generally regarded as 
quite final and convincing, although it is 
conceivable, at any rate, that a thing may 
be of fair value and yet of foreign origin. 
“Gad, sir, if a few very sensible persons 
had been attended to we should still have 
been champing acorns !’’ observed Luttrell 
the witty, when certain enlightened folk 
strenuously opposed the building of Wa- 
terloo Bridge on the plea that it would spoil 
the river. 

It is certain, however, that with the first 
introduction here of operatic performances 
came the gipsy-tent, or hut, of the prompter. 
The singers voted it quite indispensable. It 
was much ridiculed, of course, by the general 
public. It was even made the special 
subject of burlesque on a rival stage. A 
century ago the imbecility was indulged in 
of playing the Beggars’ Opera with * the 
characters reversed,”’ as it was called; that 
is to say, the female characters were assumed 
by the actors, the male by the actresses. 
This was at the Haymarket Theatre, under 
George Colman’s management. The foolish 
proceeding won prodigious applause. A 
prologue or preliminary act in three scenes 
was written for the occasion. The fun of 
this introduction seems now gross and flat 
enough. Towards the conclusion of it, we 
read, a stage carpenter raised his head 
through a trap in the centre of the stage. 
He was greeted with a roar of laughter 
from the gallery. The prompter appears 
on the scene and demands of the carpenter 
what he means by opening the trap? The 
carpenter explains that he designs to prompt 
the performers after the fashion of the 
Opera House on the other side of the Hay- 
market. ‘ Psha!” cries the prompter, 
“none of your Italian tricks for me! Shut 
up the trap again! I shall prompt in my 
old place; for we won't do all they do on 
the other side of the way, till they can do 
all we do on ours.” So soundly English a 
speech is received with great cheering— 
the foreigners and their new-fangled ways 
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are laughed to scorn, and the performance 
is a very complete success. 

To ‘singers, the convenient position of 
the prompter is a matter of real importance. 
Their memories are severely tried, for, in 
addition to the words, they have to bear in 
mind the music of their parts. While de- 
livering their scenas they are compelled to 
remain almost stationary, well in front of the 
stage, so that their voices may be thrown 
towards their audience and not lose effect 
by escaping into the flies. Meanwhile, 
their hasty movement towards a prompter 
in the wings, upon any sudden forgetful- 
ness of the words of their songs, would be 
most awkward and unseemly. It is very 
necessary that their prompter and their 
conductor should be their near neighbours, 
able to render them assistance and support 
upon the shortest notice. But this proxi- 
mity of the prompter has, perhaps, induced 
them to rely too much upon his help, and 
to burden their memories too little. The 
majority of singers are but indifferently 
acquainted with the words they are required 
to utter. They gather these, as they want 
them, from the hidden friend in his hutch 
at their feet. The occupants of the pro- 
scenium boxes at the opera-houses must be 
familiarly acquainted with the tones of the 
prompter’s voice, as he delivers to the 
singers, line by line, the matter of their 
parts, and occasionally these stage whispers 
are audible at a greater distance from the 
footlights. In operatic performances, how- 
ever, the words are of very inferior im- 
portance to the music; the composer quite 
eclipses the author. A musician has been 
known to call a libretto the “ verbiage” of 
his opera. The term was not perhaps al- 
together inappropriate. Even actors are 
apt to underrate the importance of the 
speeches they are called upon to deliver, 
laying the greater stress upon the “ busi- 
ness” they propose to originate, or the 
scenic effects that are to be introduced into 
the play. They sometimes describe the 
words of their parts as “cackle.” But 
perhaps this term also may be accepted as 
applying, fitly enough, to much of the 
dialogue of the modern drama. 

It is a popular notion that, although all 
persons may not be endowed with histrionic 
gifts, it is open to everybody to perform the 
duties of a prompter without preparation 
or study. Still the office requires some 
exercise of care and judgment. “ Here’s a 
nice mess you’ve got me into,” said once a 
tragedian, imperfect in his text, to an in- 
experienced or incautious prompter. “ What 
am I to do now? Thanks to you, I’ve been 





and spoken all the next act!” And the 
prompter has a task of serious difficulty 
before him when the actors are but dis- 
tantly acquainted with their parts, or “ shy 
of the syls,” that is, syllables, as they prefer 
to describe their condition. ‘ Where have 
they got to now?” he has sometimes to 
ask himself, when he finds them making 
havoc of their speeches, missing their cues, 
and leading him a sort of steeple-chase 
through the book of the play. It is the 
golden rule of the player whois “ stuck’’— 
at a loss for words—to “ come to Hecuba,” 
or pass to some portion of his duty which 
he happens to bear in recollection. ‘ What's 
the use of bothering about a handful of 
words ?” demanded a veteran stroller. “I 
never stick. I always say something and 
get on, and no one has hissed me yet!” It 
was probably this performer, who, during 
his impersonation of Macbeth, finding him- 
self at a loss as to the text soon after the 
commencement of his second scene with 
Lady Macbeth, coolly observed: “ Let us 
retire, dearest chuck, and con this matter 
over in a more sequestered spot, far from 
the busy haunts of men. Here the walls 
and doors are spies, and our every word 
is echoed far and near. Come, then, let’s 
away! False heart must hide, you know, 
what false heart dare not show.” A 
prompter could be of little service to a 
gentleman so fertile in resources. He may 
be left to pair off with that provincial 
Montano who modernised his speech in 
reference to Cassio : 

And ’tis great pity that the noble Moor 

Should hazard such a place as his own second 

With one of an ingraft infirmity. 


It were an honest action to say 
So to the Moor— 


into “It’s a pity, don’t you think, that 
Othello should place such a man in such 
an office. Hadn’t we better tell him so, 
sir ?” 

In small provincial or strolling companies 
it often becomes expedient to press every 
member of the establishment into the ser- 
vice of the stage. We read of a useful 
property-man and scene-shifter who was 
occasionally required to fill small parts in 
the performance, such, for instance, as 
“the cream-faced loon’? in Macbeth, and 
who thus explained his system of repre- 
sentation, admitting that from his other 
occupations he could rarely commit per- 
fectly to memory the words he was required 
to utter. “I tell you how I manage. I 
inwariably contrives to get a reg’lar know- 
ledge of the natur’ of the char-ac-ter, and 
ginnerally gives the haudience words as 
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near like the truth as need be. I seldom 
or never puts any of you out, and takes as 
much pains as anybody can expect for two 
and six a week extra, which is all I gets 
for doing such like parts as mine. [I finds 
Shakespeare’s parts worse to get into my 
head nor any other; he goes in and out so 
to tell a thing. I should like to know how 
I was to say all that rigmaroie about the 
wood coming; and I’m sure my telling 
Macbeth as Birnam Wood was a-walking 
three miles off the castle, did very well. 
But some gentlemen is sadly pertickler, and 
never considers circumstances.” 

Such players as this must needs be the 
despair of prompters, who must often be 
tempted to close their books altogether. It 
would almost seem that there are some 
performers whom it is quite vain to prompt : 
it is safer to let them alone, doing what 
they list, lest bad should be made worse. 
Something of this kind happened once in 
the ease of a certain Marcellus. Hamlet 
demands of Horatio concerning the ghost 
of “ buried Denmark,” “ Stayed it long P” 
Horatio answers, ‘‘ While one with mode- 
rate haste might tell a hundred.” Mar- 
cellus should add, “ Longer, longer.” But 
the Marcellus of this special occasion was 
mute. ‘‘ Longer, longer,” whispered the 
prompter. Then out spoke Marcellus, to 
the consternation of his associates, ‘“‘ Well, 
say two hundred!” So prosaic a Marcellus 
is only to be matched by that literal 
Guildenstern who, when besought by 
Hamlet to “ play upon this pipe,” was so 
moved by the urgent manner of the tra- 
gedian, that he actually made the attempt, 
seizing the instrument, and evoking from 
it most eccentric sounds. But this is, per- 
haps, one of those stories of which the 
theatre is abundantly possessed, remark- 
able rather for their comicality than their 
truthfulness. 

It is curious how many of the incidents 
and details of representation escape the 
notive of the audience. And here we are 
relvrring less to merits than to mischances. 
Good acting may not always obtain due 
recognition ; but then how often bad acting 
and accidental deficiencies remain unde- 
tected! ‘ We were all terribly out, but 
the audience did not see it,” actors will 
often candidly admit. Although we in 
front sometimes see and hear things we 
should not, some peculiarity of our position 
blinds and deafens us to much. Our eyes 
are beguiled into accepting age for youth, 
shabbiifss for finery, tinsel for splendour. 
Garrick frankly owned that he had once 


to be scarcely able to articulate, but “ his 
friends endeavoured to stifle or cover this 
trespass with loud applause,” and the ma- 
jority of the audience did not perceive that 
anything extraordinary was the matter. 
What happened to Garrick on that occa- 
sion has happened to others of his profes- 
sion. And our ears do not catch much of 
what is uttered on the stage. Young, the 
actor, used to relate that on one occasion, 
when playing the hero of the Gamester to 
the Mrs. Beverley of Sarah Siddons, he 
was so overcome by the passion of her 
acting as to be quite unable to proceed 
with his part. There was a long pause, 
during which the prompter several times 
repeated the words which Bever!cy should 
speak. Then “Mrs. Siddons coming up 
to her fellow-actor, put the tips of her 
fingers upon his shoulders, and said, in a 
low voice, ‘ Mr. Young, recollect yourself.’ ’’ 
Yet probably from the front of the house 
nothing was seen or heard of this. In the 
same way the players will sometimes prompt 
each other through whole scenes, inter- 
change remarks as to necessary adjust- 
ments of dress, or instructions as to “ busi- 
ness” to be gone through, without exciting 
the attention of the audience. Kean’s 
pathetic whisper, “I am dying, speak to 
them for me,” when, playing for the last 
time, he sank into the arms of his son, was 
probably not heard across the orchestra. 

Mrs. Fanny Kemble, in her Journal of 
her Tour in America, gives an amusing 
account of a performance of the last scene 
of Romeo and Juliet, not as it seemed to 
the spectators, but as it really was, with 
the whispered communications of the actors. 
Romeo, at the words “‘ Quick, let me snatch 
thee to thy Romeo’s arms,” pounced upon 
his playfellow, plucked her up in his arms 
“ like an uncomfortable bundle,” and stag- 
gered down the stage with her. Juliet 
whispers, “ Oh, you've got me up horridly ! 
That'll never do; let me down. Pray let 
me down!’’ But Romeo proceeds, from the 
acting version of the play, be it understood : 

“ There, breathe a vital spirit on thy lips, 

And call thee back, my soul, to life and love!” 
Juliet continues to whisper: “Pray put 
me down; you'll certainly throw me down 
if you don’t set me on the ground directly.” 
“In the midst of ‘cruel, cursed fate,’ his 
dagger fell out of his dress. I, embrac- 
ing him tenderly, crammed it back again, 
because I knew I should want it at the 
end.” The performance thus went on: 


RomEO. Tear not my heart-strings thus! 
They break! they crack! Juliet! Juliet! 





appeared upon the stage so inebriated as 





(Dies). 
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JutEt (to corpse). Am I smothering you? 

Corpss. Not atall. But could you, do you think, 
be so kind as to put my wig on again forme? It has 
fallen off. 

JuLtet (to corpse). I’m afraid I can’t, but I'll 
throw my muslin veil over it. You've broken the 
phial, haven’t you? (Corpse nodded). 

JuureT (to corpse). Where's your dagger ? 

Corpss (to Juliet). ’Pon my soul I don’t know. 

The same vivacious writer supplies a 
corresponding account of the representation 
of Venice Preserved, in which, of course, 
she appeared as Belvidera. “ When I went 
on, I was nearly tumbling down at the 
sight of my Jaffier, who looked like the 
apothecary in Romeo and Juliet, with the 
addition of some devilish red slashes along 
his thighs and arms. The first scene passed 
off well, but, oh! the next, and the next, 
and the next to that! Whenever he was 
not glued to my side (and that was seldom), 
he stood three yards behind me; he did 
nothing but seize my hand and grapple it 
so hard that, unless I had knocked him 
down (which I felt much inclined to try), 
I could not disengage myself. In the 
senate scene, when I was entreating for 
mercy, and struggling, as Otway has it, 
for my life, he was prancing round the 
stage in every direction, flourishing his 
dagger in the air. I wish to Heaven I had 
got up and run away; it would have been 
natural, and have served him extremely 
right. In the parting scene—oh, what a 
scene it was !—instead of going away from 
me when he said ‘ Farewell for ever!’ he 
stuck to my skirts, though in the same 
breath that I adjured him, in the words of 
= part, not to leave me, I added, aside, 
‘Get away from me, oh do!’ When I ex- 
claimed, ‘ Not one kiss at parting!’ he kept 
embracing and kissing me like mad, and 
when I ought to have been pursuing him, 
and calling after him, ‘ Leave thy dagger 
with me! he hung himself up against the 
wing, and remained dangling there for five 
minutes. I was half crazy. I prompted 
him constantly, and once, after struggling 
in vain to free myself from him, was obliged, 
in the middle of my part, to exclaim, ‘ You 
hurt me dreadfully, Mr. He clung 
to me, cramped me, crumpled me—dread- 
ful! I never experienced anything like 
this before, and made up my mind that I 
never would again.” 

Yet the ludicrous imperfections of this 
performance passed unnoticed by the au- 
dience. The applause seems to have been 
unbounded, and the Jaffier of the night 
was even honoured by a special call before 
the curtain. 

We have little space for further record 
of the curiosities of stage whispers; but 





here is a story of a communication of this 
kind which must have gravely troubled its 
recipient. A famous Lady Macbeth, “star- 
ring” in America, had been accidentally 
detained on her journey to a remote theatre. 
She arrived in time only to change her 
dress rapidly and hurry on the scene. The 
performers were all strangers to her. At 
the conclusion of her first soliloquy, a 
messenger should enter to announce the 
coming of King Duncan. But what 
was her amazement to hear in answer to 
her demand, “ What is your tidings?” 
not the usual reply, “The king comes 
here to-night,” but the whisper, spoken 
from behind a Scotch bonnet, upheld to 
prevent the words reaching the ears of the 
audience, “Hush; I’m Macbeth! We've 
cut the messenger out—go on please !” 

Another disconcerted performer must | 
have been the provincial Richard the Third 
to whom the Ratcliffe of the theatre—who || 
ordinarily played harlequin, and could not | 
enter without something of that tripping 
and twirling gait peculiar to pantomime— 
brought the information, long before it was | 
due, that “the Duke of Buckingham is | 
taken!” “Not yet, you fool,” whispered 
Richard. “ Beg pardon. Thought he was,” 
cried Harlequin Ratcliffe, as, carried away 
by his feelings or the force of habit, he 
threw what tumblers call “a catherine- 
wheel,” and made a rapid exit. 

We conclude with noting a stage whisper 
of an old-established and yet most mys- 
terious kind. In a book of recent date 
dealing with theatrical life, we read that 
the words “John Orderly” uttered by the 
proprietor of a strolling theatre, behind the 
scenes, or in the wings of his establishment, 
constitute a hint to the players to curtail 
the performances and allow the curtain to 
fall as soon as may be. Who was “John 
Orderly,” and how comes his name to be 
thus used as a watchword? The life of 
Edwin the actor, written by (to quote 
Macaulay) “that filthy and malignant 
baboon, John Williams, who called himself 
Anthony Pasquin,” and published late in 
the last century, contains the following 
passage: ‘“‘ When theatric performers intend 
to abridge an act or play, they are accus- 
tomed to say, we will Joun Auptey it. It 
originated thus: In the year 1749, Shuter 
was master of a booth at Bartholomew Fair 
in West Smithfield, and it was his mode to 
lengthen the exhibition until a sufficient 
number of persons were > the 
door to fill the house. This eventwas sig- 


nified by a fellow popping his head in at 
the gallery door and bellowing out JouN 
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Avpter! asif in an act of inquiry, though 
the intention was to let Shuter know that 
a fresh audience were in high expectation 
below. The consequence of this notification 
was that the entertainments were instantly 
concluded, and the gates of the booth 
thrown open for a new auditory.” That 
John Audley should be in time corrupted 
into John Orderly, is intelligible. We don’t 
look to the showman or the strolling 
manager for nicety or correctness of pro- 
nunciation. But whether such a person 
as John Audley ever existed, who he was, 


| and what he did, that his name should be 


handed down in this way, from generation 
to generation, we are still left inquiring. 





THE GROTTO OF HAN. 


Art last I have seen the Grotto of Han. 
For twenty years have I resolved to see 
this grotto; but something or other has 


' always occurred to cross my purpose; and 


I have gone on looking wistfully at the 
passages in my Murray, or in my Conti- 
nental Bradshaw, whereby the existence of 
the natural wonder is indicated, and the 
useful information is conveyed that it is 
not to be seen for less than five francs. 
Till last August the Grotto of Han had 
been continually dwindling in my mind, 
until it had become something like the 
dream of a past, in which one has never 
lived. The description I had read was 
anything but exhaustive, and had produced 
nothing that by the most violent use of 
terms could be called an image. Thanks 
to letter-press and pictorial art, including 
photography, there are certain foreign 
spots which are almost as familiar to him 
who never crossed the seas, as to the most 
inveterate of travellers. Who could not 
figuratively shake hands with the chief 
buildings of Venice as with old acquaint- 
ances, and give a nod of recognition to 
Niagara? Nevertheless, the Grotto of Han 
has been declared one of the marvels of the 
world, and Britons know next to nothing 
about it. 

Perhaps the want of intimacy with the 
grotto may be attributed to the fact, that it 
1s at once too near and too much out of the 
way. Perhaps, too, from a similar reason, 
a large number of the inhabitants of London 
have never set eyes on St. John’s Gate, 
Clerkenwell, curious though it be in itself, 
and on account of its many associations. 
Everybody who threads our streets must 
perforce see Temple Bar, but none, save 
those who have especial business and de- 





sires in that quarter, ever find themselves 
in that long dull road that advances north- 
wards from West Smithfield. The gate is 
too near to provoke the energy necessary 
for making it the object of an exclusive 
visit. One can see it at any time, and things 
that can be seen at any time are precisely 
those which are generally seen at no time. 
Again, it is too much out of the way to be 
seen by accident, save by a chosen few. 

The Grotto of Han is in the south 
of Belgium, distant about five hours’ car- 
riage journey from Dinant, a picturesque 
town in the valley of the Meuse. Now, 
Dinant is very well known toa select circle 
of holiday-makers, and if this paper falls 
into the hands of one of these, he will 
marvel at my impertinence in stating the 
whereabouts of so familiar a place. I 
excuse myself with the declaration that to 
the ordinary class of tourists Dinant is not 
known at all, though possibly the new 
interest attached to Sedan may increase the 
number of its patrons, inasmuch as it lies 
in the line of railway connecting that city 
with Namur. Indeed, it is on record that 
within its precincts no American was ever 
seen, and we may safely assume that a 

lace thus overlooked by our sight-hunting 
ransatlantic cousins is out of the usual 
routine. 

There are two districts, equally easy of 
access, which are commonly neglected by 
travellers on the Continent, namely, Hol- 
land and South Belgium, both admirably 
worth seeing, the former on account of its 
quaint cities, so different from anything else 
in Western Europe, the latter on account 
of its natural scenery, its bold varieties 
of hill and dale singularly contrasting 
with the flatness of Flanders and Brabant. 
Neither of them lies on the chosen tracks to 
the Rhine, which to tourists practically be- 
gins at Cologne, and it is to the Rhine that 
nearly every one who sets foot in Ostend 
or Antwerp purposes to go, unless, indeed, 
he has selected Ostend as a seaside place, 
to be regarded as a Belgian Ramsgate. 
Briiges, Brussels, Ghent, Mechlin, fall of 
their own accord into the way of travellers 
from or to Ostend, who do not, however, 
care to stop for an hour or two at Lou- 
vain, and admire its wonderful town-hall ; 
but as for South Belgium, an affectionate 
leave of it is taken at Verviers, save by 
the particular circle who stop at Spa and 
form a set by themselves. With the pro- 
vince of Namur none have anything to do. 
Nevertheless, nothing can be prettier than 
the scenery on the coast from Liege to 
the city of Namur, and thence to Dinant, 
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the journey being almost entirely performed 
in the valley of the Meuse. 

To know Dinant is to like it, unless, in- 
deed, the visitor is one of the worshippers of 
“ gaicty,” who think that the bustle of a 
London or Parisian season is to be sought 
all the world over, and to whom “ dulness’”’ 
is the ugliest word in the dictionary. At 
present its English patrons chiefly consist 
of anglers, to whom the Meuse is associated 
with prospects of jack and trout; and land- 
scape painters, to whom its banks present a 
rich variety of subjects. Neither class is 
given to reckless extravagance, and there 
is this advantage in Dinant, that not only 
is the scenery highly picturesque, but the 
living is very good, very substantial, and 
very cheap. 

Of the chosen few who patronise this 
retired little town, it might naturally be 
supposed that nearly all make a point of 
exploring the Grotto of Han, which is the 
great lion oi the district, and of which a 
most elaborate and exciting description is 
given in a special book, published at 
Brussels some three years ago, and vended 
at the Namur station, where the traveller 
to Dinant is sure to stop. Nothing of the 
sort. I was nearly a week at Dinant, and 
dined at a table d’hote, where people freely 
conversed, but not a soul did I meet who 
had either been or intended to go to the 
marvellous grotto. Everybody had heard 
that it was a wonder of wonders, but no- 
body had cared to test his information by 
personal experience. It was with the 


| grotto as with supernatural apparitions. 


We meet over and over again with a man 
whose relative or friend has seen a ghost, 
but a man who has seen one with his own 
eyes is almost as rare a phenomenon as 
the ghost itself. When I announced my 
intention of hiring a carriage one fine 
morning, and starting for the grotto, a 
compassionate smile passed over the coun- 
tenances of my temporary friends, and 
they wished me safe back again, in a tone 
that was more affectionate than encourag- 
ing. 

The book, published at Brussels, which 
I had purchased at Namur, promised much. 
It was adorned with twelve lithographs, 
admirably executed, and strangely com- 
bining the beautiful with the ghastly ; also 
with a large map, which suggested the 
notion that one was about to explore the 
interior of some vast, irregularly shaped 
crustaceous animal, without leaving out any 
of the smaller claws. Then every cavern 
and gallery had a name fitted to awaken 





sensations of wondering awe. Thus there 
was a Gallery of Beetles, a Gallery of Frogs, 
an Incomparable, a Mysterious, a Marvel- 
lous, a Gallery of the Imprudent, a Boudoir 
of Proserpine, a Gallery of Cocytus. Nay, 
a bit of the River Lesse, on which stands 
the Wood of Boém, a hill crowned with 
verdure, in which the grotto is contained, 
is named the Styx. To use a slang ex- 
pression, the agony was well piled up. The 
letter-press, too, was on a level with the 
lithographs, the author cleverly striving 
between a Scylla and a Charybdis that 
threatened his progress. His object was, 
of course, to draw visitors to the grotto, 
and he clearly felt that if, on the one hand, 
he represented it as replete with dangers, 
he might repel where attraction was de- 
sirable; but that on the other hand, if he 
made out that its exploration was as free 
from peril as an ordinary getting up-stairs, 
he might damp curiosity. He therefore 
judiciously struck into a middle path, and 
showed that, although great dangers had 
been incurred in former times, those were 
all over now, but, nevertheless, that a 





wholesome source of danger was still to be | 


experienced. ‘“ All accident,” he says, “ has 
now become impossible ; but this not in the 
least detracts from the merit of the heroine 
who dares to enter there; she is certain to 


find a terrible place and a vast field of 


emotion.” 

Dimly enlightened by my book, I started 
for the grotto at eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and early in the afternoon reached 


the small hotel, in the village of Han, | 
where passengers are wont to alight and | 


refresh themselves as best they may. The 
guides, three in number, were all engaged 
in escorting earlier visitors, and when, after 
a considerable delay, one at length made 


his appearance, it was only to inform me | 
that he was going to take his dinner, and | 


that I must condescend to wait a little 
longer. 
consumed, and he was again manifest, it 
was for the purpose of introducing me to a 
female guide, who conducted me and three 
others, who had joined me, to the entrance 
of the grotto, which was distant about a 
mile and a half from the hotel. There we 
should find him, after he had penetrated the 
grotto, entering the aperture which serves 
for the egress of the visitors. The walk, 
in the heat of a broiling sun, was weary, 
though through a picturesque country, and 
we were scarcely gratified when, on reach- 
ing the hoped-for entrance, we learned 
that the guide had not arrived, and that 





Nay, when the meal had been | 
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it was customary to go some distance 
further, and contemplate the “Trou de 
Belvaux,” a cavern through which the 
waters of the Lesse rush into the grotto 
with a tremendous noise, to leave it at the 
visitors’ place of egress. The information 
wereceived to the effect that light articles, 
such as corks and the like, when flung into 
the stream at the “‘ Trou de Belvaux,’’ never 
reappeared at that point, was more curious 
than cheering. Were human beings certain 
to be more fortunate than corks ? 
Returning to the entrance of the grotto, 
we found the guide and a young woman 
waiting our arrival, took leave of our con- 
ductress, and walked into—what? Our 
eyes had been dazzled by a bright sunlight, 
and there was now nothing before them but 
a darkness visible, extending over a space 
which might have been infinite or extremely 
narrow. We were asked to sit down for 
awhile, and accustom our eyes to the con- 
templation of semi-obscurity, before we 
ventured further. This we did, and then 


: on we went, our guides, male and female, 


carrying double lamps, which were only, 
however, sufficient to show the way. When 
any object of interest was to be seen the 
guide set fire to large heaps of straw, 
which lighted up, in strange weird fashion, 
the caverns, at once gloomy and gorgeous, 
through which we successively passed. 

These caverns, or “halls” (salles) as 
they are called, are most richly adorned 
with stalactites and stalagmites, the latter 
term denoting the formation of spar on the 
ground of the cavern, whereas the stalac- 
tites are suspended from above. Both, it 
may be observed, have the same origin, 
namely, the rain-water which penetrates 
the grotto from above. When this de- 
scends too abundantly to remain suspended 
as a stalactite, and falls to the ground, the 
formation of the stalagmite has commenced, 
to be continued by the addition of new 
material. In some instances specimens of 
the two formations may be found joined 
together, so as to make one continuous 
column. A third kind of formation takes 
place along the sides of the caverns, and 
in this case all sorts of fantastic drapery 
are produced. 

When I say that the number of caverns 
is so considerable that they cannot be ex- 
plored in much less than three hours, that 
the largest of them is three hundred feet 
high, and that all of them are incrusted 
with ornaments of nearly every shape and 
size, from that of a tall massive column or 
mausoleum to that of a tiara of glittering 





diamonds, I may trust the reader to 
imagine that the Grotto of Han presents 
a spectacle of no ordinary magnificence. 
Moreover, the natural wonders derive a 
supernatural appearance from the uncertain 
light which renders them visible, and pro- 
duces the most violent contrasts of light 
and shade. Frequently the guide, taking 
a quantity of burning straw in his hand, 
and achieving a series of seemingly perilous 
leaps from point to point, looked like a 
fiend, frantically exulting in the glories of 
Pandemonium, though, seen by the light 
of day, he was as prosaic a specimen of 
civil humanity as one would care to behold. 
Let me observe that his apparent dangers 
made an appeal to our sympathies which 
could not possibly fail. Nero himself, had 
he been in the Grotto of Han, could not 
have been indifferent to the fate of his 
guide. What would have become of us 
four poor creatures if our conductor had 
broken his leg, not to say his neck? We 
must have awaited the arrival of another 
guide with another party, which perhaps 
would not take place till the following 
day, and should probably have amused our- 
selves by meditating on the doom of these 
unlucky corks that entered the grotto 
never to reappear. 

I have observed that whereas only a 
chosen few can appreciate the sublime or 
the beautiful, nearly everybody can _ be 
struck by a coincidence. With a know- 
ledge of this peculiarity of human nature, 
the guide, following the example of the 
guide-book, was never more delighted than 
when he could point out a resemblance be- 
tween one of tlie numerous formations in 
the grotto and some remote object. A head 
of Socrates, in strange conformity with re- 
corded portraits, a lumpish approximation 
to humanity, honoured with the name of 
Saint Nicholas, stand high among thie 
wonders of that wondrous place, but above 
all is the semblance of a swan, hung by the 
neck, with extended wings. Even painters 
of dead game would scarcely select for a 
subject that noble aquatic bird, whereby we 
symbolise Shakespeare, in such an un- 
pleasant predicament, and surely it is odd 
that such a combination should arise from 
the fortuitous petrification of rain-water. 
Ah, my friend! when every variety of 
combination is possible, why should we 
wonder even at a copy of your face or 
mine? More interesting than that hanged 
swan is a broad curtain, which descends in 
massive folds, and which, a light placed 
behind it, is seen to be semi-transparent. 
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Sated with wonders, we at last, accom- 
panied by our guides, entered a broad 
boat, and gradnally floated into the light 
of day, which, striking against the sides 
and roof of the cavern of egress, produced 
glorious effects. It is customary to test the 
echo of this cavern by firing a small cannon, 
but the experiment necessitates an expendi- 
ture of two francs, which we thought too 
high a price for an offensive noise, especially 
as we had already heard frequent echoes 
wakened by the shouts of our guide. We. 
had seen and heard enough of subter- 
ranean marvel, and were not sorpy to find 
ourselves in the world of ordinary humanity, 
within a few yards of the hotel. Our 
journey, I should observe, had been attended 
by a difficulty peculiar to the present year 
of grace 1871, which had not been con- 
templated by the author of the guide-book. 
Through the violent rains of the summer, 
the ground of the grotto had been so com- 
pletely overlaid with slippery mud, that it 
is scarcely too much to say that we glided 
through nearly our entire journey. Even 
the rude stone steps that had been con- 
structed at various points afforded us no 
relief, for they were muddy likewise, be- 
sides being in a very dilapidated condition. 
Such a state of things had been unknown, 
the guide informed me, for at least eighteen 
years. 

The curiosities of the Grotto of Han 
amply repay the toil of those who enter to 
explore it. But whata life must be that 
of a guide, who goes through all the halls 
and galleries, three times a day, for a con- 
siderable series of months! 





THE CASE OF JOSIAH MORSE. 
CHAPTER VII. 


Mr. Avotpnvus Peck found his way re- 
peatedly to Pleasant-terrace, bent on ascer- 
taining the state of his subordinate. His 
manner was most kind and pleasant, Mrs. 
Morse affirmed. It quite did her good to 
see him. He came late at night, generally 
whirling to the door in a cab, smoking his 
cigar, which he always abandoned before 
entering the house. So considerate, said 
Mrs. Morse, who didn’t, however, in the 
least object to tobacco smoke. Mr. Peck 
was attentive even to beneficence. He 
brought, for the greater comfort of the in- 
valid, baskets of grapes and bottles of 
choice French brandy. 

“ Mix him a good stiff tumbler of it, Mrs. 
Morse,” he had said, in his cheery way, “it 
will do him all the good in the world.” 





of her. 








But Doctor Block had strictly prohibited 
so violent a measure. That Mr. Peck meant 
well there could be no question ; but his 
counsel, the state of the patient being con- 
sidered, was most injudicious. Strong 
stimulants were, under the circumstances, 
particularly objectionable. Further, the 
polite secretary tendered for Mrs. Morse’s 
acceptance a gift of hothouse flowers. The 
poor woman was overwhelmed with her 
gratitude. Mr. Peck won golden opinions 
She declared him the nicest, 
kindest, most delightful gentleman she had 
ever met with. She felt that she should 
never be able to repay him for all his bene- 
factions. She hoped that all her boys—or 
some of them at any rate—would grow up 
to be Mr. Pecks as near as might be. With 
a reduced measure of his vivacity, and what 
she called “ flow of spirits,” she admitted 
she could be content. But on the whole 
she deemed him an exemplar of manners, 
conduct, and aspect, such as her sons might 
well strive to imitate. 

The secretary was most anxious that 
Josiah’s best interests should be cared for; 
that he should not be urged prematurely to 
resume his duties ; that ample time should 
be allowed for his complete restoration. 
This was the more kind of him, as Mrs. 
Morse held, because it was so clear that 
he was much inconvenienced by Josiah’s 
absence. Though lively as ever in man- 
ner, he begun himself, poor gentleman, she 
noticed, to look pale and fagged. On this 
head he said nothing. But he was very 
particular in his inquiries concerning his 
clerk, how he looked, how he talked, what 
he said, what the doctor thought of him, 
whether his mind was still unsettled, and 
whether he still distressed himself about 
the accounts and affairs of the company, 
and soon. Mrs. Morse supplied him with 
all the information she thought prudent. 
But she still—fortified by the advice of 
Doctor Block—prevented a meeting be- 
tween her husband and Mr. Peck. 
regard she was very resolute. 

It could only be a coincidence, of course, 
there could be no real logical connexion 
between the two circumstances, but still 
it may yet be deserving of passing mention, 
that contemporaneously with Morse’s illness 
there occurred a considerable depression in 
the prices of the stock and shares of the 
Great Company. There seemed to be a 
growing inclination among its proprietors 
to reduce the amount of their investments. 
Quotations fell, unaccountably, and an im- 
pression prevailed that the market had 
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been rather overburdened with Patago- 
nians. The secretary comforted inquirers. 

“ The bears are at work,” he said. “ They 
were bringing down Seringapatams last 
week ; now it is our turn. We must expect 
that sort of thing to happen now and then. 
It’s a conspiracy, that’s whatitis. They've 
determined on a fall. I’m bound to say 
they’re doing it cleverly, and we can’t stop 
them. But they’ll be sold, you see if 
they won’t. There'll be a sudden recovery, 
they’ll overdo the thing, and then you'll 
find a lot of bears going about with sore 
heads. That will be the end of it.” 

He laughed pleasantly. Yet many people 
fancied—it might only have been fancy— 
that Mr. Peck had lost something of his 
old ease and light-heartedness of manner, 
that his mirth had now rather an artificial 
ring about it, that he was in truth anxious 
and nervously excited. 

Still Mr. Peck, harassed as he was, 
found time to visit the Morses. And now 
he first let fall, in reference to Josiah’s 
case, the word “asylum.” 

“You wouldn’t take him from me, sir,” 
cried poor Mrs. Morse, imploringly. 

Mr. Peck spoke of “his directors,” and 
their views and wishes. They could not 
be expected to go on as they had been 
going on. They were inclined to be liberal, 
but still, out of regard for the interest of 
those they represented, they were bound 
not to be extravagant. They were anxious 
for the restoration to perfect health of their 
official. Now, if this could be the sooner 
and the more economically effected by his 
brief sojourn in an asylum, under the care 
of the most competent physicians in the 
land, was it surprising, were they to be 
blamed, if they insisted upon some such 
course being adopted? Mr. Peck put it 
to Mrs. Morse, as a wife, a mother, a 
sensible woman, would not this be really 
the best thing to do for Josiah’s, for her 
own, and the children’s sake ? 

She burst into tears. “To think of my 
poor Josh being locked up in Bedlam!” she 
cried. 

No, no; not Bedlam, he explained. 
Nothing of the kind. A strictly private 
and most comfortable asylum. Less an 
asylum, indeed, as the word was generally 
understood, than a home, the bosom of a 
peaceful and affectionate family, where 
every care and attention would be lavished 
upcn him, where the best advisers were 
always at hand. Surely Mrs. Morse would 
not hesitate ? 

But she did. Could her husband, she 





demanded, find a home and a family, or 
care and attention, were she was not? She 
would not believe it. For the first time 
she began to think Mr. Peck was hard and 
inconsiderate, cruel, and even ungentle- 
manly. He persisted, always as the repre- 
sentative of his directors’ views in the 
matter. “An asylum is really the best, 
the only place for him now, Mrs. Morse,” 
he said at length. And then he hinted, in 
the gentlest way possible, that there would 
be danger of the company’s genefosity, in 
regard to the payment of Josh’s salary, 
suddenly ceasing, if the course advised was 
not followed. 

Still, with the obstinacy of despair, Mrs. 
Morse held out. Her husband should 
never, she said, with her consent, be torn 
from her side. She was persuaded ulti- 
mately, indeed she could scarcely decline, 
to consult Doctor Block upon the question, 
and to be guided in a great measure by his 
advice. On his side Mr. Peck undertook 
to bring down the company’s consulting 
physician to consider the case of Josiah 
Morse. 

To Mrs. Morse’s extreme pain and 
horror, Doctor Block offered no objection 
to the measure proposed. He spoke with 
hesitation, he was without confidence in 
his opinion, still he was far from presenting 
any obstacle to the removal of his patient 
to an asylum. He even thought the step 
might be advantageous in “rousing”’ Josiah. 
In truth, perhaps, the doctor felt that the 
case was beyond him—out of the radius of 
his usual practice and comprehension. Na- 
turally loth to lose a patient, yet, as a man 
of sense and feeling, it was clear to him 
that he could not resist a proposition in 
itself reasonable, which might be of real 
advantage to the invalid. Asylums were 
for the demented. Or why asylums at all ? 
And was not Mr. Morse demented ? 

Mr. Peck brought down the consulting 
physician: he was called Doctor Blissett, 
a much younger man than Mrs. Morse had 
expected to see. He had a round, smooth 
face, was rather smartly dressed, and ha- 
bitually wore a glass sustained in its place 
before his eye by the muscular action of 
his right cheek and brow. The two gen- 
tlemen had evidently smoked cigars in the 
cab that carried them to Pleasant-terrace. 
Moreover, Mrs. Morse was afterwards pre- 
pared to affirm that they smelt of spirits 
when they entered the house. They had 
possibly paused in the course of their 
journey, finding it a long one, to obtain re- 
freshments. They were hilarious, and noisy, 
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and talkative to excess, the object of their 
visit being duly considered. 

Doctor Blissett was led up-stairs, and 
admitted to a brief interview with Josiah 
in his bedroom. 

“ You’re quite right,” said the physician 
to the secretary, on returning to the par- 
lour. ‘“ You’re quite right. He must be 
locked up.” 

“Locked up!” cried Mrs. Morse, with 
some vehemence. 

“JT mean we must lodge him in an 
asylum,” the doctor explained, a little 
abashed. 


“You must take him away! But for 
how long ?” 
“Well, that depends. Until he gets 


better, I suppose.” 

“ But what’s to become of his children ? 
What’s to become of me? It will kill 
him !” 

“* Nonsense. 
world.” 

‘* Dear gentlemen, you won’t do anything 
so cruel,”’ pleaded Mrs. Morse, piteously. 

“My good woman, it will be for his 
benefit. It’s his only chance. You don’t 
know how ill he is.” 

“I know he’s not quite himself.” 

“ Not quite himself? He’s mad, quite 
mad, mad asa hatter,” said the physician. 

“No I ain't.” Josiah was the speaker. 
He had entered the room with ghostly 
noiselessness. A bright-hued shawl hung 
about him like the robes of a peer, or of a 
stage king. He was very pale, but his 
eyes were now strangely bright. Still his 
face had lost its wild expression. He was 
excited and tremulous, but yet there was 
an air of intelligent resolution about him. 
He spoke in firm and decided tones, amid 
the solemn silence of his auditors. 

“T have been mad, perhaps. I ain’t sure 
about that. But I’m clear enough about most 
things now. I’ve been nearly driven crazy, 
may be. But I’m my own man again. 
Mr. Peck, you should know better. I told 

you of it before; the last time I was in the 
City; before my illness came on me. I 
warned you.” Here Josiah pointed a 
gaunt denouncing forefinger at the secre- 
tary. “I told you I'd found out how 
things had been goingon. You’rea forger 
and athief! That’s what youare. You've 
robbed the company, you know you have. 
I’m sorry enough to say it. I wouldn’t say 
it if I could help it. But it’s true; you 
know it is. It's turned my brain thinking 
of it, and it’s breaking my heart to say it 


Do him all the good in the 


I couldn’t believe it of you, because I felt 
myself grateful to you and to those before 
you as was in the old firm where first I had 
employment. I thought it as likely as I’d 
robbed the shareholders myself as that you 
had. But the truth must be spoke. You're 
a wicked thief, and you know it; and I’m 
bound to expose you, and to give you m 
charge. As an honest man, I can’t do 
less, though, God knows, I don’t care to 
do it. Where’s a policeman ?” 

“Hush, Josh, hush!” cried his wife, 
endeavouring to pacify him. She thought 
him raving. “Go up-stairs again, and lie 
down, there’s a dear. Don’t mind him, 
gentlemen.” 

“How dare he say these things to me ?” 
demanded the secretary. His face was very 
white, and he was trembling in every limb. 

“Be quiet, Peck. He’s as mad as a 
hatter, of course. This proves it convine- 
ingly,” urged the physician. 

* Let go of me,” said Josiah to his wife. 
“You’ve no cause to be frightened. It’s 
true, every word, what I said, true as you're 
standing there. And I'll go before the 
Lord Mayor the first thing in the morning, 
and say it all over again. There’s no mis- 
take. Give me the company’s books, and 
I can make good my words. There’s been 
swindling going on, embezzlement, and 
forgery, and the shareholders have been 
plundered. Call me mad if you like, and 
lock me up out of sight in an asylum, 
away from my wife and children, but I'll 
prove these things first to the very letter, 
and then there’ll be some one else as will 
be locked up besides me, Mr. Peck.” 

“You libellous scoundrel,” cried the 
secretary. “You shall suffer for this. 
How dare you insult me like this? But 
it’s actionable. You shali pay for it.” 
for it, Mr. Peck. You shall appear at 
the Mansion House to-morrow. You shall 
answer my charge if youcan. I gave you 
achance. It was wrong of me, perhaps, 
but I couldn’t help it. I thought of old 
times, and the credit of the firm, and of 
poor old Mr. Piper, my first benefactor, as 
is in his grave now, if he can stay there, 
poor soul, and these shamefal things going 
on above ground. I warned you. You 
might have been off long ago. But you've 
stayed, to brazen it out, or to steal more 
money. But no, it shan’t be. I won’t have 
it. I’m a poor man, but I’ve been honest 
hitherto, and, please God, I'll keep so still, 
and these frauds shan’t go on. [ll be a 





now. Because I’ve respected you, because 


dupe and a tool no longer; nor I won’t be 


“Yes, it’s actionable, and you shall pay | 
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locked up as a madman because you're a 
thief. Get out of my house, or I'll have 
a policeman in, and give you in charge 
straight off.” 

“* Mad, quite mad. I said so. Whocan 
doubt it after this? Come away, Peck, or 
we shall go mad too, listening to these 
ravings.” 

So saying, the physician led away the 
secretary, the latter, with much agitation 
of manner, muttering threats and expostu- 
lations. For Mr. Peck seemed now much 
less convinced than his companion that 
Josiah Morse was mad. 

Mad or sane, however, he pursued the 
secretary to his cab-door with repetitions, 
vehemently uttered, of the charge of for- 
gery and fraud. 

Mrs. Morse was in an agony of fear. 
What would the poor creature do next ? 
He had turned upon his best friend, in- 
sulted and abused him shamefully, cruelly. 
Was she safe? Might he not now mis- 
take her also for an enemy? He had 
even, she thought, gone near to striking the 
secretary. Would he strike her ? 

But, the visitors departed in their cab, 
Josh grew calm. He was weak and 
fatigued, and his eyes filled with tears. 
But he was quite rational. He kissed his 
wife tenderly, and inquired after the chil- 
| dren. He soothed her fears, and bade her 
| be of good heart, for now the worst was 
He was himself again. ‘Don’t 
| ery,” he said; “they shan’t part us.” 

Doctor Block had said of his patient 
that he needed “rousing.” Well, appa- 
rently he had been now sufficiently roused, 
| and with unmistakably good results. Later 
in the day the doctor called, and expressed 
| gratification and surprise at Josh’s im- 
proved condition. He tried to look as 
|| though he had been prepared all along for 
| the disorder suddenly ameliorating in this 
way. “We must guard against a relapse, 
however,” he thought it prudent to add. 

“ Andabout the asylum?” whispered Mrs. 
Morse, timorously. 

“Well, at any rate the matter doesn’t 
press. We'll talk of it some other day.” 

“ And may he have what he likes ?” 

“Well, yes. Why not? Anything in 
reason.” 

“He’s been asking for his pipe.” 

Fh Then let him have it. It can’t hurt 
im.” 

“ And his gin-and-wa ter.” 

“I see no objection,” said the doctor. 
Then with a sudden resumption of a pro- 
fessional air, he added, “ Only—cold water, 





and no sugar, or only one small lump if he 
seems to wish it very much. You'll be 
particular about that ?” 


CHAPTER VIII. 

THERE was grave uneasiness in the City 
—great alarm, and then absolute conster- 
nation. The secretary of the Great Com- 
pany was missing. He had been seen by 
several persons late in the afternoon cash- 
ing cheques of large amount in Lombard- 
street and its precincts. Afterwards, at 
eleven o’clock at night, a witness, present 
by the merest accident, had perceived a 
man, much muffled up, but whom he 
identified as no other than Mr. Adolphus 
Peck, stepping on board the Ostend steam- 
boat at London Bridge Wharf. Important 
evidence had been adduced before the Lord 
Mayor at the Mansion House, and a war- 
rant had been issued for the apprehension 
of the absconding official. 

It avails little to dwell much more par- 
ticularly on this portion of the narrative. 
The frauds with which the name of Peck is 
identified were not entirely unprecedented 
even in his time, and they have been fre- 
quently repeated, and even surpassed, by 
subsequent criminals. But for a con- 
siderable period the Great Patagonian 
Swindle, as it came to be called, absorbed 
attention and distressed society. It in- 
volved many in ruin. It disturbed credit 
and destroyed faith. 

The shareholders, of course, suffered terri- 
bly, and after the swindler Peck had done bis 
worst in the way of dealing vampire-fashion 
with their property, came that duly quali- 
fied and most reputable leech the Court of 
Chancery, to breathe more veins, and even 
to pick the bones of what was fitly called 
the corpus of their estate. Chancery, 
bankruptcy, liquidators, accountants, and 
the irrepressible and inevitable ‘‘ gentlemen 
of the long robe”’ banqueted richly upon the 
body of the Great Company. They re- 
garded the affair something in the light of a 
charity dinner, and, thoroughly gorged, and 
singing in chorus Non nobis, &c., they 
tendered at last a small contribution in the 
shape of a twopenny halfpenny dividend to 
the hungry swarm of proprietors. 

Still the ill wind, though it blew a pro- 
longed gale, had its favourable gust for a 
few. Among these was Josiah Morse. He 

rospered more, perhaps, by the adversity 
of the Great Company than he had profited 
in its flourishing times. He was of great 
service to the liquidator and to the proprie- 
tors. His acquaintance with the concern 
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was intimate, and he afforded most valuable 
information in regard to it. It was, of 
course, upon his evidence that the Lord 
Mayor issued his warrant for the appre- 
hension of Mr. Peck. Josiah, indeed, spared 
himself in no way ; laboured most indefati- 
gably to serve the interest of the creditors 
and shareholders. There was at one time 
even a talk of presenting him with a 
testimonial of some kind in recognition 
of his admirable exertions. This design 
—if it ever existed—was not carried into 
execution, however. It was held, per- 
haps, that inasmuch as Josiah had really 
done something to merit a testimonial, it 
was as well to depart from the prevail- 
ing rule, to make an exception in his case, 
and to give him—nothing. Still, this much 
was done for him, or rather effected by 
his own merits: he secured a good situa- 
tion in the office of a City accountant of 
good standing and repute. There, hard- 
working, but fairly rewarded for his toil, 
and therefore happy, we will leave him, 
just noting that the baby was not christened 
Adolphus, as Mrs. Morse had at one time 
planned, and that that estimable woman 
has long ceased desiring that her sons 
should follow in the footsteps of Mr. Peck. 

Doctor Block’s experiences in regard 
to dementia were no doubt enlarged by 
his attendance upon Josiah Morse, during 
his grave illness. But it may be doubted 
whether the good doctor wasever thoroughly 
satisfied in relation to the peculiarities of 
the case. He decided at last that his 
patient had undergone an attack of tem- 
porary monomania or partial hallucination. 
He had perceived with perfect justice that 
much wrong-doing had been in progress 
about him in his official life, but, his mind 
being overbalanced by the sudden shock of 
this discovery, he had for a time attributed 
to himself the misdeeds of another, to whom 
he had been long accustomed to look up with 
inordinate reverence. Moreover, at this 
period his health had been much enfeebled by 
incessant labour and neglect of sanitary pre- 
cautions ; his overtaxed brain was predis- 
posed to entertain delusions. Gradually, 
however, he had regained bodily strength, 
and his reason had in every. respect been 
permanently restored. This view of Josiah’s 
case, if not absolutely complete, will perhaps 
sufficiently meet the requirements of non- 
medical readers for explanation of the 





matter. Certainly Josiah was never further 
afflicted with hallucinations, unless his 
firm convictions that he had the best wife, 
and was father to the finest family of chil- 
dren discoverable on the whole face of the 
habitable globe, are so to be considered. 
And if these be delusions, happy and 
enviable indeed is the husband who enter- 
tains them. 

Of Mr. Peck it only remains to be said, 
that although tracked and pursued all over 
the Continent, he was not arrested at last, 
but, having exhausted all his available re- 
sources, he quietly surrendered to the 
officers of justice. He had enjoyed a pro- 
longed foreign tour, which, although it in- 
volved much hurrying hither and thither, 
and incessant change of plan, had other- 
wise been as pleasant as liberal expendi- 


ture could make it. He was brought home 


for trial so long after the perpetration of 
his frauds that animosity had greatly cooled 
in regard to him, and the majority of people 
had no very clear recollection or opinion 
as to who he was, what he had done, or 
of what punishment, if any, he was de- 


serving. The City has at all times a short | 


memory, and is really so much occupied 


with the present that it has but a modicum | 


of thought to bestow upon the past. A 
feeling even sprung up of sympathy with 
the accused ; an inclination to view him as 


one who had, without doubt, pushed in- | 


discretion to extremes, but who was yet 


entitled to some respect by reason of his | 


audacity and enterprise. He was but 
languidly prosecuted. Of the heaviest 


charge he was acquitted amid general | 


applause. Upon some minor count he was 


convicted, however, and was sentenced to | 


two years’ hard labour. Probably Mr. 
Peck’s knowledge of business, engaging 


manners, and intrepid nature, may yet ob- | 
tain for him further distinction and better | 


success in the worlds of commerce and 


of speculation. One thing is very clear, | 


however, Josiah Morse will never more 
be officer of his. 
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OH, INDEED! 





IT was a clear, cold evening in December, and after a frolic 
with his children, Mr. Hastings sat down in his own easy 
chair, in his own corner by the fire, to enjoy an hour’s rest. 

His sermons for the coming Sunday had been carefully 
prepared. All through the week his ministrations had 
brought balm and comfort to the sick and afflicted among 
his flock, and he had most fairly earned the right to bask, 
with relaxed muscles, and the smile of broad good 
humour which irradiated his features, before the glowing 
fire. 

Mr. Hastings was still in the prime of life, and though 
he had been twelve years pastor over his people, not onee ~ 
had it been necessary to send him to the South of Franee 
for bronchitis, or any other of the numerous ills to which 
Reverend flesh is heir. His laugh was frequent and joyous, 
and kis voice so deep and musical that it was a pleasure 
to hear him say the simplest thing; how much more im- 
pressive, then, were the sacred teachings from his lips !— 
so free from conventionalism or cant! 

His people loved him, young and old, and did their best 
to show it; the old ladies knitted him unnumbered pairs 
of stockings, and the younger ones embroidered slippers, 
until at last he piteously asked his wife if wicked genii | 
had transformed him in their eyes—so that he took his - 
walks abroad in the semblance of a reverend centipede ? 

His wife sat on the other side of the fire on this winter 
evening in her arm chair, but not dreamily enjoying her 
good gifts, oh, no; her week’s work was by no means done. 
A great basket of clean linen was at her side, and its con- 
dition betokened that her five healthy, boisterous boys had 
. good times; and evinced their satisfaction thereat by 
rending—not their hearts—but their garments, after the 
' fashion of the Israelites of old. . 

And, therefore, it will not seem improbable to mothers 
of large families, whea I say that while the sweet face of 
the minister’s wife showed refinement and cultivation, it 
was also pale, thin, and careworn. Plain Sewing was the 
complaint from which she suffered, and had suffered for 
several years ; and, like many other fell diseases, it was ac- 








companied by indigestion and a cough, symptoms which 
served as excuses when kind old ladies called to take her 
for a drive in their comfortable carriages. 

Thus they sat; he dreaming, she stitching, till a church 
bell rang out clear and sweet in the frosty air, whereon the 
good minister roused himself, saying, “‘ Come, my love, it 
is time for prayers.” tle did not hear the pitiful sigh, 
covered by a little couch, ‘as she softly answered, ‘ Yes, 
dear,” with a despairing glance at the heap of torn little 
garments. Whether she looked paler than usual on enter- 
ing the church, or whether the good people noticed it 
especially this evening, I kuow not, but certain it is that 
good Mr. Long, when prayers were over, said to his cheery, 
bustling wite, *¢ What can be the matter with Mrs. Hastings, 
my dear! 2?” ‘Whereupon, dlrs. Long suggested that they 
should walk home with the parson and his wife, when she 
would try and find out. The short walk was soon over, 
and they entered the warm, cosy apartment, when, without 
delay, Mrs. Hastings sat down to her basket of mending 
saying, ‘‘ Pray excuse my sewing, five dear little tear- coats 
keep me so very busy that I really think I shall forget hov 
to read, and 1 sometimes dread lest I may be so sorely 
driven as to take time from my prayers.’ 

The secret was out! Good litéle Ars. Long had not had 
ten children of her own for nothing; a brilliant idea at 
once popped into her head, which she proceeded to carry 
‘out, on her way home, by saying to her husband, ‘* My 
dear, [ want you to give me a guinea immediately.” 

“Oh, indeed!” ‘said he. 

“ And I'm going round among our friends to-marrow 
to get five more ! . 

“ Oh, indeed!” said Mr. Long. 

« And then I’m going to get a . Sewing Machine!” 

“ Just so!” said he. 

And “Just so!” it was; with such energy, that before 
well-meaning but lazy Christians, who don’t “love their 
neighbours as themselves,” could turn roun: d, good Mrs. 
Long had surprised the five guineas out of five pockets, 
leaving their owners ten eyes wide open with astonishment 
at said owners’ liberality. 

A letter enclosing the six guineas to Messrs. Winicex and 
Gisss brought, without delay, a beautiful Sewing Machine, 
earriage paid, to Mrs. Long, with the privilege of keeping 

















it for a month on trial, and a guaranty on the invoice that 
the money would be refunded in full, should the machine be 
returned at the end of amonth! A book of ample instruc- 
tions accompanied it, and in a yery short time Mrs. Long 
was working away merrily. It was then carefully re- 
packed, together with an elegant box of pretty articles for 
the children (Mrs. Long’s private present), and forwarded 
to Mrs. Hastings, with a neatly written note on behalf of the 
six contributors. ‘Ten children had not crushed out 
sentiment in her loving heart, and certainly her senti- 
mentalities seem worthy of imitation, as well as her more 
practical ideas. And this is the way the good people who 
aided Mrs. Long soon received a glow of happiness “quite 
out of the common,” as some of them not very elegantly 
observed, when Mrs. Hastings invited them to her house, 
and with gratitude beaming i in her eyes, thanked them 
for their precious gift. 

Itis May. The Sewing Machine, which you will remem- 
ber was a Christmas present, had not only made clothes in 
abundance, but had wrought health and happiness to pale, 
careworn Mrs. Hastings. It did all, and more, than the 
best wardrobe-keeper could do, and in consequence, Mrs. 
Hastings, a lady in tastes and position, was not compeiled 
to toil like a slave; while, as hard-working, in her sphere, 
as her husband, she was able, tike him, to enjoy her in- 
tervals of relaxation; she read the new books and serials, 
and had ample time to enjoy some of those nice drives ere- 
while regretfully declined, and to receive and pay those 
visits among her friends which hold so important a place 
in the.social economy of womankind ; in brief, her Sewing 
Machine provided her with that elegant leisure without 
which a lady is infinitely more to be pitied than the hard- 
est worked serving maid. Her five dear little boys rend 
their garments as “vigorously as ever, but not a whit does 
she care, thanks to the six guineas of the six real Christians 
in her husband’s congr eation; thanks to the Sewing 
Machine, and thanks above all to good, active little Mrs. 
Long. It came to pass about this time, that coming home 
from prayers one evening, Mr. Long remarked to his wife, 
with an air of surprise, “ Why, my dear, it never struck me 
before that our minister’s wife was so very handsome ?” 
“Oh, indeed!” said Mrs. Long. 

“She is growing absolutely stout and rosy,” continued he, 








*¢ Oh, indeed !” replied she. 
* And I verily bahere it is all because of that Sewing 
Machine you got for her!” 
‘Just so!” said Mrs. Long. 
(Aunt Fanny.) 
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Genuine American-made 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE, 


IS SENT, CARRIAGE PAID, FOR 


A MONTH’S FREE TRIAL AT HOME. 


[This Medallien is embedded in the Frame of every genuine Machine. } 
Beware of Spurious Machines, and of unauthorised parties claiming to be 
Agents of this Company. 

@@ Every Agent for the Sale of the Genuine Machine holds a Certificate 
of the Company for the current year. 


No payment need be made until after the trial, if satisfactory references are 
given ; but many prefer to pay rather than refer to their friends: in such cases 
the money paid in advance is promptly refunded in full, should the Machine 


be returned at the end of the trial month.—The above guarantee appears 
upon every invoice. 


Machines of other makers taken inexchange. Easy Terms, &c. 


*,* Send for the Illustrated Price List; select a suitable style of Machine, 
and the chapter entitled ‘‘ Terms, &c.,” on page 12, will give full particulars. 


Willcox § Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 


150, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
135, REGENT STREET, w.jLONDON. 
16, CROSS ST, Royal Exchange, MANCHESTER. 
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